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HENRY 0. TANNER 


By Milton M. James 


The first half of the twentieth century will be one of the most celebrated 
eras in the development of Western culture. This was an age of outstanding 
invention and experimentation. During this era the scientists, philosophers 
and inventors built new concepts and artifacts based on the accumulation of 
thousands of years of culture. 

This remarkable development affected aesthetics as well as science 
and probably the most important center of the arts during this rapidly 
moving time was France, centering around Paris and her quaint. sprawling 
suburbs. 

During this time, Valadon, Matisse, Sisley, Munkacsy, Tanner, Modigli- 
ani and countless others beat a path to Paris where conditions—sometimes 
bitter and frustrating were generally conducive to the flowering of their 
Paris was the Mecca of the art world. Her grand hospitality to the 
arts made that ancient city one vast treasury. 


genius. 


Henry O. Tanner, an American of modest background, dreamed of 
Rome with her magnificent fountains and stately crumbling villas. however, 
after seeing the grandeur and poetry of Paris, he remained there except for 
brief trips, the balance of his life. Tanner succumbed to the aura and charm 
of that gay city. y 

The fact that Tanner's paintings are in the permanent collection of the 
Luxembourg Museum, an adjunct of the Louvre. indicates that he was a 
member of Paris’ inner circle of accepted painters. This distinction came 
to him almost eleven years after he left America to study in Europe and the 
Near East. This was a phenominal distinction, especially for one who was 
dissatisfied with the lack of opportunity and atmosphere in his own country. 


Tanner's long productive career in art paralells that of many a dis- 
The essential difference being that he surpassed most 
of his colleagues in achievement, notwithstanding the fact that his paintings 
His excellent preparation for his art, in addition to his mystic 
genius rendered success a matter of course. 


tinguished painter. 
are few. 


Tanner associated with a brilliant company of men and women. He 
knew the extraordinary and tragic painter Munkacsy. and Laura Waring was 
a friend. Fremiel, Laurens, and Constant were his teachers in Paris and 
prior to his first journey abroad, he studied in the studios of Thomas Eakins, 
a distinguished but not fully recognized figure in American art. 

Henry O. Tanner was not satisfied to bask in the security of a teaching 
position or to remain in the middle-class atmosphere of Philadelphia. He 
sought solitude and travel and a chance to study the strange bearded people 
who lived in the Holy Land. 

In 1897, under Rodman Wanamaker’s generous assistance, Tanner first 
traveled to Egypt and Palestine. He stayed in Jerusalem six short weeks 
painting and studying a culture so diverse from his own. Subsequently, and 
on his own, he visited the Near East and North Africa, many times always 
seeking fresh ideas which could be used in the continuing development of 
his concept of the Biblical World. 

In describing his travels to the Near East, Tanner wrote glowingly: 
“Never shall I forget the Persian Jews that I once saw at Recel’stomb. Nor 
do | forget a ride one stormy Christmas night to Bethiehem. Dark clouds 
swept the moonlit skies and it took little imagination to close one’s eyes to 
the flight of time and see in those hurrying travelers the crowds that hurried 
to Bethlehem on that memorable night of the Nativity or to transpose the 
scene and see in each hurrying step a “Flight Into Egypt.”! 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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THE IMPACT OF 


WEST AFRICAN POLITICAL RESURGENCE 


By Paul McStallworth, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 


PART Il 


As we turn from these two large 
geographic areas, it is proper to 
note the political position of two 
smaller British areas. The destinv 
of British Togoland, a part of the 
territory wedged between the Gold 
Coast and French Dahomey, is tied 
inevitably to that of the Gold Coast. 
During thé past summer, in a UN 
Trusteeship plebiscite, the majority 
of the people, in a 90% turn out, 
voted 93.365 to 67,422 to integrate 
with the Gold Coast. The Trustee- 
ship Council and General Assembly 
will certainly give approval to 
this vote.”” The Birtish Cameroons, 
a section of 34,081 square miles and 
about one-fifth of the Cameroon 
country, is located in the corner of 
the Gulf of Guinea north of the 
Equator. This British administered 
area, with a population of 1,200,000. 
is regarded as an integral part of 
Nigeria. P M Azikiwie has indicat- 
ed in no uncertain terms that he will 
request its incorporation when 
Nigeria gains its independence.* 

French West Africa is composed 
of eight colonies in a federated union 
namely Senegal, Mauritania, Sudan, 
French Guinea, Ivory Coast, Upper 
Volia, Dahomey and Niger. This 
Federation is a part of the French 
Union and its people are citizens of 
France by the French Constitution 
of 1946. Nationzlistic movements or 
political parties of resurgency such 
as exist in the Gold Coast, Nigeria or 
North Africa are not found despite 
a population of over 17,000,000 peo- 
ple in which only about 612,000 are 
non-Africans.*! There is, however, 
an indigenous African press, African 
Noire which is growing rapidly and 
highly regarded. It symbolizes the 
expressions of the Africans for free- 
dom. 

Alert to the possible impact of 
political resurgency, the French As- 
year approved 
177 to 99, one of the 
most sweeping bills of reform for 
the French Colonial Empire since 
1946. In each territory, Councils of 


sembly during this 
in a vote of 


Government will be formed, the ma- 
jority of five which will be elected 
by territorial assemblies and three 
will be chosen by the Governor, now 
changed to High Commissioner, who 
will preside. Members of the Council 
will operate the local services where- 
will 
change from administrator to coor- 
The French will still con- 
trol the army, justice, police and 
Day to day 
directions of local affairs. however, 
will no longer be in their hands.*? 


as the role of the Governor 


dinator. 


direct monetary policy. 


Meanwhile, the policy of assimila- 
tion continues. 

French Equatorial Africa is not 
properly within the geographical 
limits of this paper but by its prox- 
imity it merits President 
Rene Coty, cannily, made a shrewd 


notice. 


move to forestall any political urg- 
ings or uprising on the part of the 
colonials in the adjoining area, The 
French Government entertained 83 
sultans, kings, chieftans and leaders 
representing 30 million people in 21] 
territories of Equatorial Africa. Ex- 
posing them to many things vital to 
their colonial welfare, the occasion 
was more than a show-off or junket. 
This French move was a well planned 
calculated bid to hold in line power- 
ful Moslem leaders while France was 
engaged in the North African con- 
flict. Paradoxically, they arrived on 
July 14, Bastile Day which is cele- 
brated as 
Day. 


French Independence 


The extension of universal suffrage 
to all natives of French overseas ter- 
ritories almost immediately produced 
a profound effect upon political life 
in the French Cameroons. Africani- 
zation of future administration was 
promised and soon thereafter the 
School for France 
opened to Africans who lacked aca- 
demic requirements but who had ex- 


Overseas was 


perience and were able to pass spe- 
cific examinations. This was an at- 
tempt of the French people to but- 
tress themselves against the impact 
of nationalism displayed in other 
section of Africa. Much to the sur- 


prise of the French Government, M. 
Soppo Priso, chairman of the terri- 
torial assembly (32 Africans, 18 Eu- 
ropeans) took a negative stand a- 
gainst the French program. Influ- 
enced apparently by the success of 
the Gold Coast, he has built around 
himself a strong nationalistic move- 
ment which seeks immediate inde- 
pendence. The Northern Cameroon- 
ers, partly due to Islamic ties, sup- 
port neither M. Priso nor the French 
program. They want a second as- 
sembly for the North. 

Thus, there is a strong cleavage 
between North and South similar to 
that in Nigeria. Both North and 
South agree, however, that a new 
assembly should be elected to discuss 
French reforms. Due to the lack of 
numbers and civil service status, the 
Furopean population refrains from 
More 
likely, they will attempt to carry on 
like British servants in Nigeria. 


joining in the power contest. 


The situation in French Togoland 
presents a picture of political haste 
by France to stave off the impact of 
nationalism and preserve an area 
where the French influence might 
remain dominant. Last month, 
France gave this section a self-gov- 
ernment statute which provided for a 
local Premier and a Cabinet respon- 
Over 


sible to a local assembly. 
1,000,000 Africans in a territory 375 
miles long and 75 miles wide were 


exposed to a plebiscite in which they 
could vote to continue under UN 
Trusteeship or join formally with the 
French Union.*® An African daily 
has consistently charged that the 
French intend a geographical sepa- 
ration of Ewes in French Togoland 
from those in British Togoland who 
next year will come under Gold Coast 
administration.*® 


The African nationalist Togolese 
charge that the Plebiscite was held 
too soon for the UN to send effective 
observers; that registration officials 
loaded favor of the 
French; that police officials broke up 
and harassed the opposition’s meet- 
ing. Presently, anti-French agitation 


the rolls in 
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is growing more vocal and viciferous. 
The nationalists now desire unifica- 
tion with the Gold Coast on March 
6. The French position is precari- 
ous. If she relinquishes the area, 
the impact will be felt throughout 
the Ivory Coast and all French Afri- 
ca. If liberal concessions are granted 
other areas 
mands for more rights and freedom. 
The French lean toward concessions. 
France cannot legally incorporate 
this Togoland without UN approval. 
hence by universal suffrage France 
hopes to present the UN with a fait 
accompli to hold its Togoland.” 


will increase their de- 


Due to its longer period of inde- 
pendence, ordinarily, Liberia would 
he expected to take the fore front in 
the political arena of African na- 
tions. It has however, an 
asylum for the leading patriots of 
other West African areas. Azikiwie 
got his start The pressing 
problems which confront the newly 


been, 


here. 


resurgent states are practically the 
which confront the 
African Republic. 


solution 


same as those 
long established 
All have yet to reach a 
which will eliminate the complex 
ethnic itch and form in its place a 
strong and vigorous nation and the 
construction of a modern envious 
economy, Liberia showing some sta- 
bility, will very soon be joined by 
with 


populations, resources and an econ- 


her neighbors greater areas, 
omy and culture which have benefited 
in some degree by its colonial ties. 

Briefly. we observe the overall 
impact of the rising tide of African 
nationalism on Europe. Russia rocks 
with hilarity for we the United States 
fear that West 


to Communism because a resurgent 


Africa is vulnerable 


region seeks freedom from colonial 
Russia claims championship 
This part of 


as others seeks to 


rule. 
against colonialism. 
Africa, as well 
end forever the color bar “which we 
call Jim Crow.” That, too, is an al- 
leged Russian policy.” It is unlikely 
that West Africa will go Communist. 
As to other major powers, the im- 
pact appears to have taken them by 
The French 
seems reluctant to depart from an 
archaic The British 
Government in a nightmare, tosses 
and dreams fitfully of a reinvigorated 


surprise. Government 


organization. 


empire. Although not a major pow- 
er but a wealthy one, fearfully dis- 
turbed like a spinster aunt, the Bel- 
gian Government peeps under the bed 
each night for a black nationalist 
or a Red agitator.” 


Over an approximate period of 
two years, observations of this im- 
pact on the United States, reveal 
that we are not fully alert. There 
is hope, for unlike the solitary John, 
there are voices crying in the wilder- 
ness. On December 30, 1954, Alpha 
Phi Alpha dispatched a_ resolution 
on Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality 
of the Africans to our Government. 
It called for our Government to pre- 
vail upon the metropolitan powers 
to cease their highly objectionable 
and dominating policies of suppres- 
sing the legitimate and heroic efforts 
of Africans who are trying to cast 
off the yoke of colonialism.” In an 
era of integration, F. D. Patterson 
made a plea for Negro colleges as a 
source to foster political ideals of 
freedom and independence for colon- 
ial peoples, especially Africans. In 
the early summer of 1955, Chester 
Bowles in a popular magazine, sug- 
gested lines of action which our 
Government might take in the wake 
of the African drive for independ- 
ence. Some of the steps suggested 
in his program called for the placing 
of Africa on a higher rating in the 
State Department; make greater use 
of Neroes as ambassadors, lecturers. 
teachers and government employees 
to Africa; call a conference on Afri- 
ca and develop an African Charter: 
and have Government do all 
possible to guarantee the success of 
West African countries.*! 


The suggestions and pleas of these 
and others have not been in vain. 
Early in 1956, a college for the train- 
ing of Senior governmental officials 
from undeveloped areas was opened 
in Washington. Directed by Pro- 
fessor A, K. Cairncross of Glasgow 
University and supported by the com- 
bined purses of the International 
Bank, the Rockefeller and Ford 
Foundations. the director held that 
the function of it was to train re- 
sponsible officials “to find alterna- 
tives to violent and dictatorial meth- 
of economic advance and to 
convey a sense of movement, purpose 


our 


ods 
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... to help them 


2742 


and participation 
gain a clearer view of priorities. 


According to the Bolton Report 
of July 27, 1956, the Negro press is 
one of those voices. It has been a 
stimulant to the African press. The 
interchange of ideas is seen in all 
colonial areas. The Negro press has 
been a factor in the growth of the 
indigenous African press. Today, 
Nigeria, has over 100 newspapers 
published by Africans; the Gold 
Coast has 17 and French West Africa 
has 10. The press, the training In- 
stitute, the American colleges and 
resolutions are positive reactions 
from the impact of this resurgence. 

Unfortunately, our governmental 
policy expressed by the State De- 
partment has been seldom clear or 
definitive relative to this political 
phenomena. A brief chronological 
review will substantiate this charge. 
Mason Sears, our representative to 
the UN Trusteeship Council released 
a statement of policy on March 14, 
1955 on our stand relative to poli- 
tical progress in French Togoland. 
He held that the United States felt 
France had here a record of political 
democracy for which they should be 
proud. To the Togolese, this was 
as if to say that they, too. should 
be proud of it. He later added that 
the United States hopes that Nigerian 
and Gold Coast independence will 
speed political progress in French 
Togoland. Many view us as a man 
straddling the fence or one of in- 
decision. In June 1955, following 
his return from Africa, Chester 
Bowles, abashed and embarrassed, 
reported two questions repeatedly put 
to him on our stand of African na- 
tionalism. “Why with your long 
history of anticolonialism does your 
government remain silent” and “why 
do you consistently straddle the 
problem in the United Nations” Rue- 
fully, Gainsborough gave them the 
answer when he wrote in November 
1955 that we are an undeveloped 
area in educational facilities for 
Asians and Africans and likewise in 
our understanding of the political 
and basic problems of Africa.” 

By April 21, 1956, our Govern- 
ment moved from its position of 
straddling to that of gradualism. 
George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary 
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of State, stated in the city of Brother- 
ly Love that we were sympathetic 
with the emergent states but that we 
were also friends and allies of the 
European must 
shape the new African status. He 
further expressed the thought that 
we hope and believe our influence 
can be exerted to make the transfor- 
mation “a process of orderly evolu- 


powers who help 


tion and not one of violent revolu- 


tion. “ 


Many Africans and some 
Americans criticize this stand as one 
distasteful gradualism 


rather than a positive stand in sup- 


sponsoring 


port of true and consistent political 
progress whether by arbitration or 
other means. 

the 
impact has not been fully realized 
by either party. The pertinent re- 
marks of the Yale professor ade- 
quately describes our lack of con- 
He held that the segregation 
“in this country will be de- 


In regard to our conduct, 


cern. 
issue 
cided in an election year in complete 
disregard of the effect on Africans. 
Ap- 
parently, we ignore them because 
This 


means 


Moslem and Furopean allies.” 


they do not vote at our polls. 
disconcern of ours, by no 
eliminates the fateful role they play 
or might play in our national des- 
tiny. Remember Bandung and lest 
we forget. they vote in the United 
Nations. 

Among those who we have elected 
already. some are alerted to the sig- 
nificance of our relations with West 


Africa. especially a few who deal 
with foreign problems. Senator 
Theodore Francis Green. Rhode Is 
land Democrat. went to Africa on 
a one-man subcommittee trip. He. 
the oldest man in the Senate. is 
specifically interested in two things 
namely; (1) Africa’s growing im- 


portance in world affairs and (2) 
an evaluation of the United States’ 
aid and administration."° 
Unfortunately, he was the only one on 
this trip and at eighty-nine. he is 
racing against Father Time. 
Senator Mike Mansfield of Montana 


is another who states that the Afri- 


policies 


can peoples must have the “consis- 
tent sympathy of this country.” On 
June 17. 1956. he held that the Sen- 
ate would be better equipped to ad- 
vise the President if more Senators 


found occasion to include Africa in 
their trips abroad. To him, the key 
to an effective policy in Africa will 
be one without hypocrisy. one in 
which we appreciate its vast impli- 
cations and assist in the adjustments 
Should we heed his ad- 
the the 
emergent states in West Africa. Thev 
will 


ialism 


it requires. 


vice, we will ease way of 


what colon- 
them 
They will give a new sense of origi- 


do then willingly 


cannot coerce to do. 
nality and “incalcuable contributions 
to the general progress of freedom 
and... world peace.”” 

General progress and world peace 
the 


Although bearing the torch 


are a ereat American 


Dream. 


part of 


of Liberty aloft. it is quite apparent 
that at this time. we are not properly 
prepared to deal with a renascent 
Africa. 
us. the 


Expecting perfection from 


emergent group does not 
fully comprehend the fundamentals 


of our own interests and philoso- 


10] 
phies — “factors which may become 
more apparent as Americans and 


Africans have more direct relation- 


ships.” 
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LETTER 


Richard Nette 
P. O. Box 3061. 
Accra. 
Africa. 


1957. 


Gold Coast. W. 


L7th January. 
Dear Sir. 


the honour 
fully to implore your help at such a 
critical moment. I am a Negro. a 
native of the Gold Coast. West Afri- 
ca. I am 23 years old and 6 feet | 
inch in height. 


I have most respect- 


I have had a four- 
year sound secondary education in 
this pari of the world, but I should 
like coming to 


you to sponsor ny 


the Siaies. | am an athlete. and a 
vocalist of a loeal orchestra. Sec- 
ondly I am a scholarship holder to a 


certain college in the States. As a 
matter of fact those of us here find 
great difficuliy in the 
States, but there will not be any dif. 


coming to 


ficulty ii there is a particular fellow 
to sponsor in the States. 

Sir, do kindly extend your favour 
to me by taking up my sponsorship 
to the States to study, and come back 
home to help my fellow Africans. | 
am fully prepared to undergo aiy 











agreement with you as conditions 
may permit: either you find me em- 
ployment to gain few dollars before 
I proceed to the college. or after 
graduation from college I do some 
job to pay: or whatever you may 
choose for me to do to cover your 
| hope there will 
not be a very heavy burden on you, 
as I will do a part-time job when in 
Just your little for me 


sponsorship of me. 


the college. 

can do. 
This is the Africa. 

Help me that I also help my fellow 


voice from 
\fricans. 
I trust, that favourable reply will 
reach me very soon, 
With best regards, and very happy 
New Year. 
I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


RicHarp Netty. 


(Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks, 
(1538 Ninth Street, N. W.., 
(Washington, D. C.) 


0 


Eaitor’s Note.—It is hoped that 
some reader of this letter can be 
this 
young man to this country and 
can make possible his wish to 


influential in bringing 


pursue higher education here. 
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THE WALKING CITY. A HISTORY 
OF THE MONTGOMERY BOYCOTT 


PART Ill 


weather of 1956 


If the 
seemed hotter than 


summer 
ever before to 
the Negroes of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, it was indeed a part of the 
order of things in this southern city. 
The intrigue, unrest and foul play 
which was present almost every- 
where, added new fuel to the tension. 
For the Negroes, the anxiety and the 
desire to know more about their sta- 
tus in the struggle for the dignity of 
man increased the strain. 


INSURANCE TROUBLE 


The car pool, which had operated 
for months with only slight handi- 
caps, was now under somewhat for- 
mal attack. Insurance agents, blaming 
the high risk involved in insuring 
taxi service station wagons, refused 
to insure them. Thus the churches 
found it dificult to secure insurance 
for their church station wagons. This 
action on the part of the local insur- 
ance agents provoked Reverend Rob- 
ert Graetz, one of the white ministers 
working with the boycott, to charge 
there was a conspiracy to boycott, by 
denying liability insurance. However 
the Montgomery Advertiser felt that 
Graetz had developed a persecution 
complex because of his “loneliness 
as the only white minister in the boy- 
cott.”! It further declared “the boy 
cott automobiles including these shiny 
new station wagons masquerading as 
church cars had been guilty of notor- 
bad 


number of accidents. 


resulting in a 
’ and that 
months have 


iously driving 
the “police in recent 
bent over backwards to avoid arresis 
for any but the most outrageous ex- 
amples of carelessness or violation of 
the law.” After reading these words 
one Negro sat down in the streei, 
tore his paper into bits and burned 
it. Antoher Negro reading the same 
paper nearby, after 
act, ran over and threw his paper on 
the fire and exclaimed “take this one 


witnessing the 


too, darn it.” 


In the meantime, on July 1, the 
Rev. C. K. Steele, president of the 


By Norman W. Walton 


Negro intercivic Council in Tallahas- 
see, Florida, said that 14,000 Negroes 
would boycott dowrtown merchants 
unless “police intimidation” was 
halted.’ He felt that the city police 
had decided to “run us out of town” 
and that they seem not to recognize 
that “we are in town to pay bills and 
to give business and patronage to 
stores that are friendly to us.” A few 
days later the City Commission oi 
Tallahassee ordered the police to 
crack on drivers of automo- 
biles in the car pool. They were to 
start arresting Negro car pool drivers 


down 


for any violations of state law gov- 
erning public carriers. Tallahassee’s 
city attorney, James Messer, 
most of the car pool drivers were not 
carrying the proper license tags, and 
only a few of the drivers were li- 
chauffeurs.* Negroes of 
Montgomery felt an evil wind blow- 
ing their way. 
THE BATTLES OF THE BRAINS 
On June 27, 1956, the attorneys 
for the NAACP filed legal protests 
in the cireuit court to kill the order 
restraining the operation of the 
NAACP in Alabama. It charged that 
the general had no cause 
for action and the injunction de 
prived the organization of constitu- 


said 


censed as 


attorney 


tional rights, including the due pro- 
cess of law, freedom of speech and 
assembly, and equal protection of 
the law. The Negro attorneys fur- 
ther said that the Alabama branch 
was separate and independent from 
the National Organization.’ On the 
other hand, the Attorney 
John Patterson. continued his attack 
on the NAACP. 

On July 5, he filed a petition seek- 
ing to force the NAACP to supply 
detailed information on its operation 
in Alabama. He sought to compel 
the NAACP to furnish a list of all 
contributors to the Association in 
Alabama during the past 12 months. 
including and addresses of 
persons authorized to solicit member- 
ship and contributions. The petition 
also sought to secure correspondence 


General, 


names 


telegrams and other records pertain- 
ing to the NAACP and the Negro 
Women (Authurine Lucy and Polly 
Myers Hudson) who sought admis- 
sion to the University of Alabama.° 
The attorney general decided the 
NAACP’s records were the best evi- 
dence to determine whether the or- 
ganization was illegally doing bus'- 
Alabama.’ Patterson had 
gained a temporary injunction on the 
grounds that the NAACP never regis- 
tered as a foreign corporation and 
is not legally qualified to engage in 
business in Alabama. 


ness in 


When the argument was heard in 
the court. the Negro Attor- 
ney, Arthur Shores, contended that 
the production of NAACP records 
would amount to forcing the organi- 
zation to give evidence against itself 
which was prohibited by the consti- 
tuition. Attorney Shores contended 
Patterson could not know what rec- 
ords he needed until the hearing. 
Shores described the effort as a 
“Fishing Expedition.” 


Nevertheless. on July ll, Judge 
Jones ordered the NAACP to pro- 
duce certain documents by 10 A.M.. 
Monday, July 16, for inspection of 
state authorities. Included in the 
information the NAACP was ordered 
to produce the following: Copies of 
the charters of Alabama Chapters. 
a list of all paid members in Ala- 
bama, names of all people authorized 
to solicit funds, a list of all real aad 
personal property owned in the state. 
and a list of Alabama officers of 


the NAACP.’ 


Later. Judge Jones gave the Negro 
attorneys extended time to produce 
the records of the NAACP. because 
of the annual meeting of the Ala- 
bama Bar Association. The new date 


was 10 A.M., July 25. 


Acting before the deadline set by 
Judge Jones on July 20, the NAACP 
filed a petition denying that it was 
doing business in Alabama in viola- 
tion of any state law. It further 
charged that the state was seeking 
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to prohibit the citizens of Alabama 
from pursuing their rights which they 
say constitutes a denial of freedom 
of speech and freedom of assembly." 


The NAACP failed to deliver the 
records as requested by Judge Jones 
and was immediately fined $100,000 
for contempt of court. It seemed at 
this point, the Association record 
would remain a secret. 

In the meantime, Negro attorneys 
asked the Alabama Supreme Court 
to stay the action of the lower court, 
but the Alabama Supreme Court de- 
clined the request. Negro attorneys 
argued Judge Jones made 10 errors 
in his orders starting with the issu- 
ance of the injunction and going 
through with the levying of the fine. 
On the other hand, state attorneys 
were busy trying to map strategy to 
collect the $100,000 fine, levied on 
the NAACP. There was to be no 
sympathy for the Association even 
though they had offered to surrender 
some of the records to Judge Jones, 
but said that its 14,566 Alabama 


members had to be protected." 


At this time the situation in Mont- 
gomery seemed to have reached the 
breaking point. Gallows were erected 
on Court Square in downtown Moni- 
gomery, to hang the NAACP, and 
pro-integrationists in effgy. For a 
while two figures hung high over this 
square, the NAACP, and the 
other was labeled “I talked integra- 
Of no less importance in un- 
the incident the 
sign painted on the frame structure 
which read “Built by union labor.” 
It was reported that passers-by ex- 
pressed more curiosity than approval 
of the incident. One small girl appar- 
ently enjoying the demonstration, 
avked, “Mommy, is that all?” When 
asked by a by-stander if this was a 
prank or joke, one of the demon- 
strators replied, “Hell, no. . . . We did 
this to show how serious we feel 
about the segregation issue.'* 

On the other hand, struggle be- 
tween the White Citizen’s Council of 
North Alabama led by Ace Carter 
and the W.C.C. of South Alabama 
led by Sam Englehardt, continued, 
and the gap grew wider between the 
two sections. Around July 7. 1956 
Carter invaded Montgomery to in- 
duce members to join the North Ala- 


one 


tion.” 


derstanding was 


bama Council and promised to put 
an end to the boycott. When in- 
formed of Carter’s activities in Mont- 
gomery, Englehardt said, “We can’t 
stand to have a rabble rouser like 
him (Carter) in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama." 

This action pleased many Negroes 
for as one old Negro man said, “as 
long as they fight themselves they 
can’t fight us.” So the boycotters 
continued to walk and protest peace- 
fully for the dignity of Man. 


CAR POOL DESTROYED 


Following the pattern that had 
been used in the Florida protest, on 
October 30, 1956, the City Commis- 
sion unanimously set in motion ma- 
chinery to obtain a Curcuit Court 
injunction against continued opera- 
tion of the car pool. Mayor W. A. 
Gayle introducted the resolution in- 
structing the City’s Legal Department 
“to file such proceedings as it may 
deem proper to stop the operation of 
car pool or transportation systems 
growing out of the bus boycott.” 

Negro attorneys attempted to steal 
the ball from the city lawyers by 
filing a request for an order restrain- 
ing the city from interfering with 
Negro car pool operations, but U.S. 
District Judge Frank M. Johnson 
refused to grant the request. 

In the meanwhile the city’s Legal 
Department had filed an injunction 
to halt the car pool. The city’s peti- 
tion was directed against the MIA 
and several churches and individuals. 
It asked the court to determine and 
grant compensation for damages 
growing out of the car pool opera- 
tion. The city contended it lost 
$15,000 as a result of car pool oper- 
The city receives 2 per cent 
of the bus company revenues, which 
meant the bus company had lost 
about. $750,000 by November 1956.'* 
Moreover the petition alleged the 
car pool was illegal, that it operated 
without a license fee, and without a 
and with 
further, the car pool created many 
police problems; it was a “public 


ations, 


franchise poor drivers, 


nuisance” and a “private enterprise” 
operating 
city. 
Attorney Peter Hall of Birming- 
ham raised the question that if the 


without approval of the 
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car pool was illegal, as the city con- 
tended, why hadn’t the drivers and 
dispatchers been arrested and tried 
in city court. Hall told the court, 
“They would have had the Negroes 
in jail long ago if it were illegal.” 
The whole discussion boiled down 
to this: Was the car pool a “private 
enterprise” operating without a li- 
cense as the city contended? Or was 
it a voluntary “share the ride” plan 
provided as a service by Negro 
churches without profit or finance? 
The answer came to the Negroes of 
Montgomery and the nation when on 
November 13, 1956, the city won a 
temporary injunction in State Court 
to halt the motor pool until further 
notice!, 

To add to the confusion in Novem- 
ber the Supreme Court wiped out 


Alabama’s state and local laws re- 
quiring segregation on buses. It 


affirmed a decision of a special three- 
judge U.S. District Court in Mont- 
which had ruled that 
forced segregation of whites and Ne- 
groes on Montgomery buses violated 
the Federal Constitution’s guarantees 
of due process and equal protection 
of the law. It also cited a subse- 
quent decision outlawing segregation 
in public parks and playgrounds and 
public golf links. The Supreme 
Court acted without listening to any 


gomery en- 


argument, it simply said “The mo- 
tion to affirm is granted and the judg- 
ment is affirmed.” 

Reactions to the decision were 
immediate and varied. Mrs. Susie 
McDonald, a 78-year-old Montgom- 
said, “We were badly 
treated on the buses but now they’ve 
given us justice.” Reverend Martin 
Luther King called it “a glorious 
daybreak to end a long night of 
segregation.” On the other 
hand, President Jack Owens of the 
Alabama Public Service Commission 
said that “to keep down violence and 


ery woman, 


forced 


bloodshed, segregation must be main- 
tained.” Senator Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama said, “Every lawful means to 
set aside the ruling should be used.” 
Mrs. Rosa Parks, the 43-year-old 
seamstress whose arrest started the 
boycott commented the decision was 
a “Triumph for Justice.” Negro at- 
torneys immediately requested the 
U.S. District Judge Frank M. John- 
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son for an order to permit them to 
continue their car lift until the boy- 
cott ended. It was believed by many 
that the boycott would be called off 
at the next mass meeting. The Ne- 
groes felt there was no basic need 
face of 


to continue the car pool 


the Supreme Court ruling. 


Negro attorneys attempted to speed 
up the effective date of the mandate 
ending state and local laws requiring 

The high 
not become 
reached 


buses. 
mandate would 
effective until formal notice 
the lower court. This would 
mally take about 30 days. A prompt 
filing of the court’s ruling would have 
the effect of permitting an earlicr 
and final determination of four anti- 
segregation cases which were pending 
One justice of the Su- 
Court had the authority to 
grant or deny the petition. On No- 
vember 20, 1956, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Hugo Black of Alabama, after 
consulting with eight other Supreme 
Court Justices, denied the request 
of the Negro attorneys. The ruling 
held the bus decision 
would be handled just as any routine 


decision." 


segregation on 


court's 


nor- 


in Alabama. 


preme 


segregation 


The refusal brought “no real dis- 
appointment” to the Negroes of 
Montgomery. Reverend King decided 
“we were optimistic enough to hope 
for the best but realistic enough to 
know it was possible the court would 
continued, 


deny the request.” He 
don’t 


“The protest will continue. We 
segregated 


intend to return. to 


buses.” 


On November 
ed officially 
mass meetings approved the 
mendations made by the executive 
board of the SIA to call the 
off return to the 
non-segr ’ The two mass 
mee a were held to allow a greater 
number of Negroes to vote on this 
About 8.000 people crowed 


15, the boycott end- 
when Negroes at two 


recom- 


boy cott 
and buses on a 


gated basis." 


matter. 
the two churches 
animously to end the 
it was suggested that the Ne- 
to come 


and voted un- 
boycott. How- 
ever, 
groes wait for the mandate 
from the Supreme Court to the lower 
This was necessary, King said, 
reactionary 


cours. 


to prevent the element 


from plunging “us into needless har- 


assment and meaningless litigation.” 
King continued, “we must take this 
not as victory over the white man but 
a victory for justice and democracy. 
Don’t go back on the buses and push 
people around . .. We are just going 
to sit where there’s a seat.””° 
Reverend S. S. Seay broke into 
tears during the invocation. Many 
old souls couldn’t stand the strain, 
they began to shout and cry out all 
over the church. With eyes closed 
and tears streaming down his cheeks. 
Reverend Seay said, “wherever the 
Klans may march, no matter what 
the White Citizen’s Councils may 
want to do, we are not afraid be- 


2) 


cause God is on our side.” 

Outside the church thousands stood 
in the chilly weather. Mothers had 
small children wrapped in 
blankets so, that they too could wit- 
ness the history making event. The 
transportation system was no longer 
operating—The car pool was broken 
up, but the Negroes pledged to con- 
tinue to walk and share a ride for 
a few more days until the man- 
date reached Montgomery. 

Though the Negroes at the mass 
meeting sang and prayed and voted 
te end the boycott, it was not the 
usual atmosphere of a mass meeting. 
There be a mysterious 
strangeness in the air, for this was 
to be the last of the usual mass meet- 
Almost a year of protest had 
created a new entity in this city— 
the Mass Meetings. Here, the doctors, 
maids, preachers drunkards, pro- 
fessors and the coalman prayed to- 
gether and sang together. Here tov, 
the Baptist, Methodists, Seventh Day 
Adventists, Presbyterians, Catholics 
and all other religious denominations 
had sung together and prayed to- 
gether as one in a common cause. 
This apparent mixed emotion of 
joy and sadness might have stemmed 
from the fear that this was the end, 
the end of a movement that had 
given a new birth to the Negroes of 
Montgomery. 


many 


seemed to 


ings. 


THE ACID TEST 
Although the Negroes of Mont- 


gomery continued to walk and protest 
the injustices, there seemed to have 
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been a _ growing need for the re- 
ligious influence in the movement. 
Intimidations appeared on every 
hand. There was no concrete evi- 
dence to show that the beating of 
two or three Negroes by public 
officials, and the death of at least 
one were due to the general tension 
arising out of the situation in Mont- 
gomery, but many Negroes were 
sure that this was the case. 

To add to the horror and the pro- 
blems of the Negroes, was the devil- 
ish act of throwing acid on new cars 
owned by Negroes. This acid would 
peel the paint off the car and leave 
an unsightly appearance. Though 
there were some ten or more cases 
of such incidents, and although the 
police promised to investigate the 
situation, the Negroes were of the 
opinion that this too could be added 
to the long line of abuses which 
they must endure in their struggle 
for the dignity of man. 

Thus by the 15th of December 
1956 the jubilant Christmas spirit 
had not reached the Negroes of Mont- 
gomery: they continued to walk and 
pray. The Non-Violence Institute 
which had just concluded and which 
had emphasized the religious and 
moral power of man, had tremendous 
influence on the Negroes and seemed 
to have directed their everyday life. 
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Sources of the History of the Negro in Texas, 


with Special Reference to Their Implications 


for Research in Slavery 


By George R. Woolfolk, Prairie View A. and M. College 


E. B. Green said in a paper given 
before this society in New York City 
in November of 1931 entitled “Per- 
spectives in History:”! 

I{, however, | am asked to 
indicate what seems to me 
the most essential product 
of such a society as yours, 
I should say that it is not 
merely an enlarged body of 
facts, but the contribution 
which you can make to- 
ward the establishment of a 
fairer perspective. 

Students of the Negro since the 
founding of the association by Carter 
G. Woodson have done yoeman serv- 
ice in realizing this obligation from 
the standpoint of interpretation. 
“Fairer perspective” as a goal also 
entails a responsibility to round out 
the knowledge of the extent of a criti- 
cal body of documentation, if defini- 
tive systematic studies of the Negro 
are to be forthcoming. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History from the be- 
sinning has had an interest in the 
sources of Negro History. Sources 
in foreign countries and in those por- 
tions of the United States thought 
to be more sympathetic with investi- 
gation covering the past of the Ne- 
gro are generally known and have 
been used by students.2 However, 
from time to time there has appeared 
in the deliberations of this body or 
in its Journal the plaintive hint that 
our sources were inadequate for de- 
finitive studies of the History of the 
Negro. Clarence A. Bacote complain- 
ed at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
meeting that “facts pertaining to the 
Negro are under an avalanche of 
supposedly more important data.” 
Quoting with approval the late Luth- 
er Jackson’s comment to the effect 
that “most of our history is not to be 
iound in Libraries . . .”, Bacote sug- 
gested a wide program of advertise- 
ment in all Media to lure additional 


information out of trunks to round 
out the story of the political, social 
ard economic life of the Negro. 
“How much more thorough” thought 
he, “our job as investigators would 
be if the wellsprings of our informa- 
tion were more adequate and avail- 
able.” 


A short while later Arnett G. 
Lindsey, speaking from his experi- 
ence as sales agent and field repre- 
sentative for the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 
remarked that the domain of manu- 
script materials on the Negro had 
hardly been entered.* He spoke sad- 
ly of the curtailment of funds that 
had brought his efforts to an end 
and of the inability to get founda- 
tion funds for the continuation of 
the activity. Indeed he saw a ten- 
year job ahead in this area of con- 
cern. There is littlke doubt in my 
mind that the “Out of the Mouths of 
Ex-slaves” movement in some of our 
colleges and by some of our investi- 
gators represented in part a general 
reaction to the situaiton pointed up 
by Bacote and Lindsey. 


At the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation in Houston in November 
of 1934, J. Mason Brewer made a 
plea for the regional approach in the 
systematic development of the ma- 
terials for and the History of the 
Negro.’ The consensus of opinion 
at that time was that there was dan- 
ger of sectionalism in the suggestion 
which might result in more harm 
than good. The wisdom in Brewer’: 
suggestion lies in the fact that we 
must face up to the problein of locat- 
ing and using documents dealing 
with Negro lite and development to 
be found in what has been commonly 
known as the “hostile” South. It is 
certainly true in Texas, as elsewhere, 
that whatever we hope to get out of 
the trunks in attics and 
had better get it before this suitcase 
generation, living in the trunks of 


sheds we 


cars and squirrel cage apartments, 
has completely liquidated it all. But 
more important, whatever steps need 
to be taken to achieve, with dignity, 
an intellectual rapprochement with 
the keepers of the repositories of 
Historical data in the South must be 
taken. It would be foolish of me to 
try to minimize the greatness of this 
pioblem, because I can still remem- 
ber the feeling one has at the prospect 
of taking a subject that might carr, 
you beyond the safety of the Library 
and the National 
archives into the deep South. But 
the fear is often greater than the 
deed; and “fairer perspective” as 
well as personal scholarly adequacy 
demand that we seek to widen the 
range of document use on the region- 
al and state level and that we enter 
willingly into whatever professionai 
activity and obligation might be im 
posed by the total life of the profes- 
sion in our locales. 


of Congress 


An examination of the Journal re- 
veais that good portion of the con- 
cern of our scholars has gone into 
the many aspects of slavery and its 
roles in the development of modern 
western history. I have selected this 
area of documentation for the pur- 
poses of this presentation because 
of time limitaitons and because slav- 
ery as an example is sufficient to dem- 
onstrate the poini this paper tries 
to make. 


I think here and now we should 
pay tribute to the heroic work repre- 
sented in the generally recognized 
as significant collections on Negro 
Life and History located at Fisk, 
Hampton, Tuskegee, Howard, At- 
lanta, and the fragmentary starts 
made at Texas Southern, Prairie 
View and many other of the Land- 
grant and private colleges scattered 
throughout the Southland. Most of 
the stduents of the South and the 
Negro are acquainted with the more 
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definitive collections on the South 
generally and the Negro incidentally 
located for an example in the Birm- 
inghar Public Library, Duke Uni- 
versity, the University of North Caro- 
The Virginia State Library, 
The Tennessee State Library, the 
libraries of the University of Ten- 
nessee, Vanderbilt and Peabody, the 
Louisville Public Library, the Li- 
of the State and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. The 
which these collections are available 
to Negro students is better knowa 
to many of you in this audience than 
The fact remains that all of 
collections in 


lina, 


brary 
extent to 


to me. 


these have extensive 


one form or another. 

You this 
meeting to be in the vicinity of one 
of the greates‘ collections of South- 
history in these United States. 
Louisiana State University the 
University of Arkansas help to round 
out what is aveilable; but Texas has 
the the 
South in the comprehensiveness and 


are indeed fortunate at 


ern 
and 


no peer in Southwest o1 
significance of its collections. I re- 
gret that at no point in the arrange- 
ments of this meeting were any of 
the officials of the Libraries, the His- 
torical commission, or the many his- 
torical societies invited to take part 
in this meetin and discuss with us 
what concerted action might be taken 
to round out and facilitate the com- 
pilation of knowledge by and about 
our people in Texas and the South- 
west. 

When the Texas libraries are view- 
ed from the stand point of the spe- 
cific area of presentation, Slavery, 
there is to be found an amazing 
diversity. North Texas State Teach- 


ers’ College at Denton has a Texas 


manuscript collection among which 


is to be found some bills of sales for 
slaves. The Spanish Archives of San 
Antonio contain many items in the 
collection which could throw light 
on the institution down to 1834. One 
of the oldest and 
ries in the staie.is at Galveston, the 
Rosenberg Library. The Samuel M. 
Williams and Jemes Morgan collec- 
tions at Rosenberg constitute two of 
the collection. Wil- 
liams, of the Austin’s 
colony and one of the great mer- 
chant-bankers of Texas, left a body 


most useful libra- 


largest in the 


as secretary 


of documentation certainly signifi- 
cant for the student of the ante bel- 
lum South. The same can be said 
for Morgan who was also a great 
merchant and shipowner of the per- 
iod. 

The Houston Public Library is 
considered to have in its Texas col- 
lection a significant body of personal 
papers of individuals crossing this 
It also nas above five hun- 
dred items of American slavery, the 
earliest of which is dated 1720. In 
this same vicinity, out at San Jacinto 
battleground, if the San Jacinto 
Museum of History Association, sus- 
tained in part by a busy elevator in 
the Monument shaft, there collections 
sside. had nothing more to emerge 
from their efforts than Texas News- 
papers, 1813-1939: A Union List of 
Vewspaper Files they would have 
made a signal contribution to my 
this presenta- 


period. 


area of concern in 
tion. 

center 
for historical investigaiton is to be 
found in the capitol city, Austin, 
Texas. The great collection at the 
University of Texas and in the Bark- 
er Historical Center located on the 
campus of the University would be 
enough to give the city significance 


Needless-to-say, the great 


in any appraisal of documents and 
sources available in the South on 
cither the region or slavery. Indeed 
the University has a growing collec- 
tion on Modern Africa. Its collec- 
tions of legislative journals and pub 
lic documents o* the South, the writ- 
ings of political leaders and pamph- 
lets, books, periodicals and session 
laws, not to mention its general, state 
and local histories, makes the collec- 
tion on the campus of the Univer- 
sity one of the best for the study of 
the institution of slavery. 

Another significant collection in- 
directly bearing upon the institution 
of slavery is to be found in the State 
library, the main branch of which is 
located in the capital building. The 
records division of the State Library 
and the State Archives have unlimit- 
ed resources, many of which, espe- 
cially in the case of the Archives, are 
not yet evaluated because the 
(Archives are not properly housed 
and its precious holdings have just 


recently been shunted to an inhospit- 
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able qonsett building in the outskirts 
of Austin. Just in January of this 
year did Dr. Seymour V. Connor, 
former Archivist and now Curator 
of the Texas Technological Colleg- 
Collection at Lubbock, issue in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
“A Preliminary Guide to the Archives 
of Texas.” Great masses of the docu- 
ments in the archives are concerned 
with the colonization period, the per- 
iod, of the Republic, and the state- 
hood period down to the civil war. 
There also are Congressional and 
State Legislature reports and the 
many records and papers of the Gov- 
ernors and Presidents on both sides 
of 1860, or better still 1845. Time 
certainly will not permit a2 full scale 
review of what has been done here, 
but one only has to remember the 
contribution in this area of the late 
Harriet Smithers to get some notion 
ef the type of dedication and devo- 
tion that has gone into making the 
state archives as useful as it is at the 
present time. 

Just as Mrs. Virginia Taylor may 
be expected to keep alive the great 
tradition of Winkler and others at 
the Archives, so has Miss Doris Con- 
nerly of the Legislative reference li- 
brary built years of service at her 
post. The law libraries truely have 
facts pertaining to the Negro, to bor- 
row Bacote’s apt phrase, under an 
avalanche of supposedly more im- 
portant data. The more obvious and 
traditional aspects of slavery are easi- 
ly traced through annotations and re- 
gional reports. However, much that 
is new will take years to uncover. 
There has been a need for some 
time a definitive study of the com- 
mercial law of Slavery, and it will 
take patience and persistence on the 
part of investigators to make the 
facts available. 

The materials in some of the exe- 
cutive departments of the state gov- 
ernment have proved instructive and 
fruitful for research in the area of 
slavery. The General Land Office, 
for an example, has a Spanish Ar- 
chive that revealed valuable informa- 
tior: on Slavery in Austin’s colonies. 
Another example of the possibilities 
of getting off the beaten path in re- 
search in this state is to be found in 
the archives of the State Comptrol- 
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ler’s office. Tax records, long the 
don:ain of the dry-as-dust school of 
research, may in time prove one of 
the most fruitful leads to more criti- 
cal information or the History of 
the Negro in this country before 
freedom. The over concern for plan- 
tation records, fragmentary and in- 
conclusive as evidence at best, has 
obscured one of the most fruitful and 
continuous sources, the county ar- 
Records in the offices of the 
county clerks and the county treas- 
urers offer one of the for 
definitive treatment and _ evaluation 
of the institution of slavery. It is at 


chives. 


sources 


this point where the “Junior” his- 
torian movement, made so effective 
in the high schools of Texas by the 
Texas State Historical Association. 
under the leadership of Dr. H. Bailey 
Carroll, could be transplanted to do a 
job for the history of our people that 
certainly deserves doing. 
the 
definitive 

which will enable us to meet Bacote’s 


Needless-to-say, 
search for documents 
complaint, especially in reference to 
Slaverv, should have far reaching im- 
pact upon the outlook of Negro in- 
vestigators and casual students of the 
This 


founded to provide the where-with- 


institution. organization was 


all of a new personal and group dign 
ity. I do think | 


stretching a point by saying that the 


not would be 
bulk ef Negro scholarship reveals a 
sense of share on our part for the 
period of slavery. I have no doubt 
that the burden of the rash of “The 
Free Negro in——” studies came as 
a reaction to what was thought to be 
an implied slur upon the manhood 
of our people by their long tenure 
in the status of slaves. 
have spent time with 

worked hard to overcome the gener- 
al impression that, at best, the Ne- 
groes role in the pottern of Southern 
life, both individually and collective- 
ly, left a good deal to be desired. 


Those who 
slavery have 


There was never needed an apol- 
ogy for slavery on the part of Negro 
scholarship. There continves to be 
the need for a “fairer perspective.” 
If we leave the serious student and 
ihe casual reading public with the 
established notion that Negro slav- 
ery was nothing but a wart on the 
nose of the plantation economy of 


expanded. 


the South; if we cannot answer the 
economic historiens who have said 
that Negro labor was forced labor 
and at best questionable in value to 
the planter South—that the Negro 
was expensive because if he was not 
sick he was stealing, or running 
away, or generally eating up the 
profit either at the dinner table or in 
expensive supervision—if we can an- 
these only with 

platitudes or with esoteric 


swer arguments 
lame 
scholarship that seeks to divert atten- 
tion—then we will 
respect of those who hoped 


deserve the dis- 
for bet- 
ter things from professionally train- 
ed Negro historians. 

There are two requisites to “fair- 
er perspective.” I have already hint- 
ed at the first. We got to 
change our own attitude toward the 
We 
that 
away, but as a part of the body of 


hav e 


institution. must see it not as 


somcthing must be explained 
history to be approached with the 
scientific 
phenomena capable of scientific in- 


We 


objectivity of anv other 


certainly must 
defeatism in the area of 
The “Out of the 
“out of the mouth” ap- 


vestigation. 
abandon 
documentation. 
trunk” and 
proech must be supplemented by the 
“out of the archive” approach. We 
must assume the hard task of making 
the “well-springs of our information 
more adequate and available.” 

This can be done by a creative intra- 
professional group relations on our 
part and by a systematic search by 
students of history in both state sup- 
ported and private colleges as well 
as our teachers im the hizh schools. 
I think that I ought to make it 
crystal clear that I am not casting 
any reflection upon the “out of the 
trunk” idea. Certainly there are many 
that can be cited where 
positive efforts could reap untold 
rewards. I have never been able to 
discover the wherebouts of the pa- 
pers of Norris W. Cuney, Republi- 
boss of Texas in the ’90’s. I 
where the of M. M. 


Rogers are, but the family is 


instances 


can 

know papers 
not 
The 


organizational papers of the Farmers 


disposed to turn them loose. 


Home and Improvement Association, 
an important adjunct to the Popu- 
list movement in Texas, are in the 

iv hand. f i fic i 
private hands of aging officers in 
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Waco. In my own county there have 


been one or two recent burnings of 
papers by uniformed relatives of Ne- 
groes who served in the local gov- 
ernment in the period immediately 
following reconstruction. I have even 
run across the papers of some local 
white figures of importance still in 
the hands of the Negro members of 
the family dating back before the 
civi! war. No one seems even to be 
able to give an account of the papers 
of Gooseneck Bill McDonald, associ- 
ate of Hetty Green’s interest in Texas 
These and 


many other exainples show the neces- 


and not long deceased. 


sity of some group working constant- 
ly to ferret out and arrange for the 
orderly housing of papers still in 
private hands before they are lost 
forever. 

I am none-th-less impressed by the 
fact that at every point the institu- 
tion of slavery came into contact with 
day-to-day existence it left a docu- 
ment. Important as a_ species of 
wealth and undeniably a human be- 
ing, slaves left a web of evidence 
that has much need of exploitation. 
At the county archive level there had 
if he was sold, 
bought. mortgaged, willed, deeded, 


to be a docuinent 
combined in marriage contract, treat- 
ed cruelly, ran away, loaned, hired 
out or what have you. I must say 
that I am impressed by the good or- 
ganization of the Texas county ar- 
chives that I have seen and I certain- 
ly can testify to the general spirit of 
cooperation and genuine interest that 
seems to prevail when such investi- 
gation is broached. The same mav 
not be universally true at the state 
and established society level, but that 
is certainly a significant purt of the 
job of intellectual integration—for 
it is at this crucial point that the 
major job of coordinate professional 
cooperation will yield the greatest 
reward. 

I am also impressed at the possi- 
bility of border studies both in social 
history and sociology made possible 
by the discovery of a body of data 
with dependable continuity. Determ- 
inism as such has played little part 
in the development of the sum total 
of knowledge of the past of the Ne- 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK IN MILWAUKEE 


ERNESTINE O’BEE, - Civic Worker 
By MarGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 

One of the 

sung members of the Milwaukce com- 


most useful and un- 
munity is Ernestine O’Bee. the attrac- 
tive wife of that city’s number one 
undertaker, Emile O’Bee. 

Born in Detroit, she was taken to 
Omaha, Nebraska, at an 


where her dentist step-father had set 


early age, 


up his practice. 
She received her lower schooling 
in Omaha, but returned to the state 
of her birth to atiend college at the 
University of Michigan. She major- 
ed in socioligy, English, and psychol- 
ogy and, on receiving her B.A. de- 
gree, accepted a position with the 
Children’s Aid Society in Detroit. 
It was at this point in her life that 
outstanding 
qualities of leadership. Well-remem- 


bered as the daughter of one of De- 


she began to show her 


troit’s old and distinguished families. 
now returning so admirabl, 


ed, she was subject to both the privi- 


prepar- 


lege of social acclaim and the obl'- 
gation of civic usefulness. She found 
the latter somewhat more to her taste, 
and she was swamped with invita- 
tions to be on various boards. re- 
quests that she act as trustee or ad- 
visor to. many organizations, and 
nominations to lead or initiate this or 
that project. However, she accepted 
the challenge, for, although she was 
only in her early twenties at the time, 
she felt a deep sense of social obli- 
gation, and morai responsibility, and 
gave freely of her time and energy. 
“I may have spread myself too thin 
in those days.” she says. now. in re- 
trospect. 

But she became a tireless and de- 
voted worker in her church, especial- 
ly for its social action program and 
She work- 


ed for the Consumer’s League and 


Girl’s Friendly Society. 
finally was appointed business con- 
for the 
on Negro Business for 


Commitiee 
the U. S. 

Another 
great honor at this time was her ap- 


sultant Advisory 


Chamber of Commerce. 
pointment to the National Council of 
the Girl’s Firendly Society. 
of her 


and one 


most exciting moments was 


her address before the World Con- 


ae 


ERNESTINE O'’BEE 


ference of Christian Youth in Amsi- 
erdam., her first trip abroad, and first 
appearance before an international 
body. “I was fortunate to remain in 
Europe most of that summer,” she 
said, “and in my travels about, often 
in obscure places, over and over the 
eternal truth was impressed on me 
that people are people, all children 
ef the One God.” 

Her most distinguished service 
has been rendered to the YWCA, to 
the ideals of which she is totally dedi- 
cated. “The !oftiest moment of my 
life was their acceptance of the Inter- 
racial Atlantic City in 
1946,” she She did not add 
that her own work with the Y move- 
her presence on their 
committees and other deliberations, 


Charter in 
says. 


ment, and 


hastened the acceptance of this con- 
ceded toward universal 
brotherhood. 


milestone 


Her first marriage to Bill Postels 
a prominent Detroiter, and, like her 
faiher, a dentist, was quietly ended 
in divorce. and she left Detroit and 
returned to Omaha and the bedside 
of her ailing step-father, who has 
since passed on. A few vears later, 
the handsome Emil O’Bee entered her 
life, and they were quietly married. 
O’Bee, son and brother of Chicago 
undertakers, has for thirty vears oper- 
ated Milwaukee’s outstanding insti- 
tuiion in this field. 

Almost immediately on arrival in 
that city, YWCA work beckoned and 
she has now been selected as the first 
Negro Vice President of the all Mil- 
waukee branch. 

She has also found time to do out- 
standing work on the Budget Review 
Committee for the Community Fund, 
and to receive 2 degree in mortuary 
science from one of the country’s out- 
standing institutions in this field. 

One of Milwaukee’s busiest mat- 
rons, she can truly be said to have 
taken this, her adopted home close to 
her heart, and it appears to have 
responded in kind. 


PLPPLPEPLLLLLOLLLLLLLLOLLLLLL LLL 
George Mason Miller (Page 109) 
would like to visit Nkrumah (hbe- 


low) in the New Nation of Ghana, 
Former Gold Coast. 


FRIENDS 


L. ro R. — Kwame Nkruma, CLARENCE HOLTE AND Koso Borsio 
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ENCOUNTER WITH A CONTEST WINNER 


(By Marguerite Cartwright) 


“I'd been married 17 years, and 
I'd always wanted a child of my own. 
I work with children and love them, 
so when I went to church that day. 
I just got on my knees and asked the 
My pray- 
Mrs. Miller 


added, unselfconsciously, as she gave 


Lord to send me a child. 
ers were answered,” 
a quick adoring glance in the direc- 
tion of her own exceptional young- 
ster. 

The occasion for my meeting with 
Mrs. Mason Miller was in connection 
with her child. George. ag> 11. who. 
as a participant in General Mills’ 
TV program‘ “Giant Step™ (CBS. 
Channel 2, Wed., 7:30 p. m.). had 
made his 8th and final “step.” 

On the December 
wth, each week he had been able to 


program since 
answer the questions put to him re- 
lating to the U. N. and world affairs. 
Though it is a quiz show for children 
up to 17, and he is only 11, he had 
answered such questions as when and 
for what purpose were the Rio, An- 
zus, and Manila Treaties signed: he 
named the countries admitted to the 
U. N. in 1955 (there were 10). and 
the four admitted in 1956. 
week, as he succeeded in answering 


Each 


these questions. he was awarded ad- 
gifts to carry back to his 
Mooresville, North Carolina. 
the items 
camera 


ditional 
home in 
collected 


(mong were a 


movie and projector, a 


watch, a portable typewriter, a TV 
set, a deep-freeze. a set of electric 
a real microscope, a copy of 
N. Charter signed by Henry 


trains, 
the U. 
Cabot plus one signed by 
Ralph Bunche, two English bikes, one 
for his friend. 


Lodge. 


for himself and 
Jane Campbell. the daughter of the 


one 


principal of his school. 

When I met George he had an- 
swered the final questions and had 
four-year. all- 
expense scholarship to the college of 


won for himself a 
his choice (Harvard), plus a year 
abroad for himself and his parents, 
bringing the total cash value of his 
winnings up to over $20,600, with 
the important 
that it was all tax-free. 

At one point during a press con- 
ference, he was asked what he wished 


consideration being 


to be when he grew up. He prompt- 
ly answered that his ambition 
to be an Ambassador. 


was 


“Ambassador to what country?” 
he was asked. 

“If | had my 
the U. K., Canada, 
Central African 
will be in 


choice, I'd select 
Russia or the 
Federation. which 
existence when I grow 
up.” 

Some of the studio moguls were 
so impressed that they thought it 
would be nice if George could meet 
a few Ambassadors. 


“And Ralph Bunche.” 


added. 


someone 


George explained that he’d already 
met the Under Secretary Nobel Prize 
winner, but would love to meet him 
again. Obviously an occasion which 
ranked high among his experiences, 
George’s face lighted up as he re- 
called the meeting. 

“He was so nice. 
talk 


even making an appointment. 


He just let me 
to him without 
We 
spent almost an hour together, talk- 
ing about current affairs. It was a 
very profitable hour for me.” said 


come in and 


George. 
As a student of children. ever try- 
ing to discover why they are as they 


are, my own period with George and 


his mother was very profitable for 


me. 

To begin with, George was a want- 
ed child, born and reared in a whole- 
some atmosphere of love and ade- 
quate material comfort. His moth- 
er, a teacher, loved children and 
enjoyed working with them. His 
father was a school principal, and 
in their pleasant farm home there 
was the minimum of tension and in- 
security. They grew their own veg- 
etables, had cows. chickens and pigs. 
George even had a doting grand. 
mother, who, with his parents, en- 
couraged his curiosity and interest. 
be it his plane models, stamp collec- 
initial 
of learning, a characteristic found in 
most children, but often snuffed out 
by insensitive adults. 

“We took time to 
and answered his questions as best 
we could ... We encouraged him to 
express himself. . .” said Mrs. Miller. 


tion, flair for music or love 


always listen. 


COVER: 


GEORGE MASON MILLER 
AT THE U.N, BUILDING 


Piss 


,EORGE WITH AMBASSADOR ERAN 
oF ISRAEL 

It was plain to see that little had 
happened in George’s brief life to 
undermine or discourage him. From 
the beginning respected as a person. 
there have been few assaults on his 
His 
lieved in him, so it was not difficul: 
for him to believe in himself. He 
was given the love so necessary to 


personal dignity. parents be- 


healthy personality development. 


My job was to introduce George 
to U. N. 


bassadors as possible (he had said 


celebrities and as many am. 
he wished to become an Ambassador 
when he grew up). 

“You 


qualifications for an 


of the 
Ambassador.” 


“You 


have at least one 


said Ambassador Jones. are 
very polite.” 

George is polite because this is the 
way his parents want him to be, and 
he wants to deserve their love. 

Ambassador Eban of took 
time out to be photographed with 


George, and seemed pleased at this 


Israel 


respite from the affairs of his ha- 
rassed country. 

As we travelled around, policemen. 
clevator operators, stenographers and 
many others recognized the bespec- 
tacled child who had the TV 
laurels. 


won 


Am- 
bassadors Jones and Wadsworth. and 
with 


He was photographed with 


Ambassador Lodge’s assistant. 
Marr. At the U. N.. he 
dropped in on his old friend, Ralph 
Bunche. and had his picture taken 
with him. 


Carmel 
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As I had previously planned to 
attend the annual Press Club lunch- 
eon for Ed Murrow, I took George 
where he 


along, was photographed 


with Murrow, who dubbed him a TV 
( olleague. 

It was a long, tiring day for an 
but he 
showed signs of impatience or tem- 
perament. At the end, all the adults 
were on the ropes, limp with fatigue 
but my smiling little charge was still 
going strong. 


cleven-year-old, never once 


“Did you say you had some Afri- 
can stamps? I'd love to go there. 
Want to attend the Independence cel- 
ebration in Ghana (Gold Coast), 
said George. 

When I got home I mailed him the 
stamps, and I hope he'll win a prize 
enabling him to go to Ghana. He 
deserves this reward. Ordinarily, [ 
would say that Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
deserve the reward, except that they 
have their prize in their possession 
of one of the cooperative, 
charming youngsters I have ever met. 


most 


a Wi ies 


A 
y 
“i 
al 





U.S. AMBASSADOR WADSWORTH, GEORGE AND Hon. 
Ricuarp Jones, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO LIBERIA 


USEFUL PEOPLE: 


By MARrGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 


Mollie Moon is one of the coun- 
best-known club women and 
publicists. Born in Hattiesburg, 
Miss.., Meharry where 
she majored in pharmacy ,and later 
Columbia. 


try s 


she attended 


studied abroad and at 


Making her home in New York 
City, she switched her interest to so- 
cial work. She is perhaps best known 
as founder of the National Urban 
League Guild, which year after year 
has launched successful social ven- 
tures that contributed handsomely to 
the work of the Urban League by en- 
riching its treasury. Recently a chain 
of these Urban League Guilds has 


MOLLIE MOON 


been established in various _ cities 


throughout the country. 


However, her work has not been 
confined to the establishment of Ur- 
ban League Guilds. She and an as- 
sociate, Marilyn Kaemmerle, have a 
public relations firm with offices on 
New York’s Fifth Avenue. The story 
of Millie is incomplete without men- 
tion of her husband, Henry Lee 
Moon, to whom she has been married 
since 1938. Presertly in charge of 
public relations for the NAACP, he 
teo, is a well-known NAACP public- 
ist and political writer. They have 
one child, a daughter. Henry Moon 
is a Howard and Ohio State gradu- 
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MOoLLIE Moon 
ate, and has written for several larg 
newspapers. At one time he was race 
relations advisor for the U.S. Hous- 
and later assistant to 
of the CIO Political 


A contributor to 


ing Authority 
the 
Action Committec. 
The Nation, New Republic, Survey 
Graphic and other publications, in 
1948 he authored the definitive book, 


director 


Balance of Power, the Negro Vote. 

A woman of great energy and con- 
siderable achievement, Mollie Moon’s 
smiling manner and physical attrac- 
tiveness belie her more serious com- 
munity concerns and solid record of 
social accomplishment. 








PLEASE GIVE 
US YOUR NEW 


ADDRESS... 
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FREEDOWS MORNING STAR 


By Albert C. Norton, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The author of “Freedom’s Morn- 
ing Star,” Dr. Albert C. Norton, has 
had a distinguished career. He holds 
degrees from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and from both Temple and 
Harvard Universities. In his career 
as educator he taught in Manila, 
Cairo and in Washington, D.C. and 
has initiated several important edu- 
projects for veterans. At 
writ- 


cational 
present he is doing free lance 


ing and book editing, including cre- 
ative work in sacred and patriotic 


poetry. 


FREEDOM’S MORNING STAR 
OR 
THE RISE OF 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


You've heard of Frederick Douglass? 
‘Tis. a name 

Engraved on Help and Mercy’s 
picture frame; 

The care of colored folks in time of 

need: 


You 


kindly 


who would kmow the. story. 


heed! 
He was a slave—strange, dreaded 
mystery : 
\ slave of 


were free; 
\ slave where freemen fought to win 


men who boasted they 


that prize 

Exiled, but lording Freedom's Para- 
dise! 

For those were days when labor with 
the hand 

Divided men in classes o’er the land. 

The Manor that he 
surveyed, 

While 
obeyed. 

Machine and power still were little 


Lord ruled all 


lesser men his every wish 


known, 

And daily bread by human hand was 
2eTrown. 

Still Afric’s tribes their wives and 
captives sold, 

While slaver traded human flesh for 
gold! 

They with Apostles claimed one com- 
mon blood, 

One brotherhood, one Fatherhood of 
GOD: 

A Land of Freedom, founded by the 
Brave, 


Yet holding still his fellow man a 


slave! 


He was a slave boy, mellow brown of 
of skin, 

But strong of build,—an active mind 
within, 

From Maryland’s “breeding pen” to 
City lent, 

To please a boy,—and Freedom's 
Zephyr scent. 

“FREEDOM!” That was the word he 
learned, 

As to some vagrant book he eager 
turned. 

From Word to Thought he dimly 
traced afar 

The dawning vision of a rising Star! 

But “books and printing,” knowledge, 
nobler things 

Were 


kings, 


menace to dictators, tyrants, 
To siave forbidden under penalty 
Of “Down the River!” 


cruelty. 


Labor’s 


For our Boy Slave. “twas Maryland’s 


Eastern Shore. 


Where 


1 
pore, 


Mind a tyranny of torture 


But Freedom’s whispers thundered in 
his ear, 
Defying pain with 


courage, hope, 


and cheer. 

Plantation could no more provide a 
place, 

Nor jealous Labor bide a Bonds- 
man’s face. 

Books and more books.-the cabin’s 
Freedom Songs 

Lent wings to fly from slavery’s bit- 
ing thongs. 

To live with freemen, share their toil 
and be 

A slave was not for thinking men 
as he! 

To pray, to speak, to help a friend in 
need: 

To love. be loved: yes, this must 
be his creed! 

So, by the “Underground,” 
Free Soil: 

New York, New England: there he 
came to toil. 


escape, 


So out of Slavery GOD designed a 
Man, 

Of stature tall and lofty brow, to 
plan 

In partnership with noble men and 
great, 

The course of Freedom and a peo- 
ple’s fate! 

With Garrison, he gave his tongue 
and pen 
To loose the shave kles of his fellow 

men, 
Tle village square, the nation’s hal’s 
of fame 
Reechoed with 
with shame. 


the story,—rorked 

To Rochester he came some time to 
spend 

With wife and children, as the Toil- 
er’s friend, 

Provide the fugitive a hiding place, 

\nd then return, a hostile world to 
face. 

Beyond the seas, with Cobden, Bright 
ard Peel, 

He pleaded for the Common People’s 
weal; 

With Dan O'Connell, traveling hand 
in hand, 

He carried hope to troubled Ireland. 

Young Gladstone, doubtful, listened 
in amaze, 

And gathered wisdom for his later 
days. 

Though cheered and feted, Douglass 

a slave, 

British friends determined 


was 
Till 


to save: 


now 
By gift they paid the Master's full 
demand: 

his native 


So he reentered free 


land. 

Those were the days when Cotton 

like to kings 

Controlled land, labor, capital,—all 
things; 

*Twas then, indeed, when Cotton ri- 
valed Gold: 

For Cotton human flesh was bought 
and sold: 

Then “Old Kentucky” 
ing Pen,” 

And law condoned a 
men; 


was a “Breed- 


property in 
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The lust for riches dulled all nobles 
aim, 

Aroused the restless wider lands to 
claim. 

So came a conflict for each infant 
state. 

While 
final fate. 

The “LIBERATOR” had no stronger 


friend 


the 


compromise postponed 


Than Douglass, Freedom’s honor to 


defend. 


His “NORTH STAR” thrilled the 
land with truth untold.- 
While from a million throats the 


plaudits rolled: 
attacked and 
wounded sore. 
GOD-sustained to 


Sometimes ambushed. 


But battle 
more! 
So Freedom gained momentum for 


the fray: 


ever 


The “Undercround” bore fugitives 
away: 

Slave-hu:ters. blood hounds, laws 
were all defied: 

As soon could men roll back the 
ocean tide 

As stem the eloquence that Douglass 
flung, 

Vibrating soon on every freeman’s 
tongue. 

John Brown, impulsive, gave life. 
fortune, —all, 

In Freedom’s cause, at “Bleeding 
Kansas’ ” call: 


While Douglass counseled wisdom to 
the end, 

He stood the doughty fizhter’s faith- 

ful friend. 

To Lincoln most he gave his heart 
and soul 

To save the Union,—make the nation 
whole: 

To vitalize Emancipation’s pen 

With Truth and Righteousness from 
GOD to men. 

To Douglass, add the voice of Inger- 
soll, 

Of Brooks 
giants all; 

While Cotton Barons storm, debate, 
and groan, 

Then let the 
atone! 

States Rights. Secession, Sumter.— 
follow fast, 

While men divided perish in the 


blast, 


and Beecher. Sumner, 


Blood of battlefield 


While Lincoln bears the sorrows of 
the State— 

To heal the wounded. 
hounds of hate. 

“Just 

equal place 


- hush the 


give my people arms; give 


To win a freedom for the humen 
race!” 

So Douglass spake. and Lincoln 2c- 
quiesed : 


And men of color rallied to the test. 

To seve the Union, Lincoln kept the 
faith: 

For human freedom gave his latest 
breath: 

And men rejoiced. for ended was the 
strife, 

But ended too, was Lincoln’s noble 
life! 


Rewelding came with hard and weary 
years. 

Regrets and losses, poverty and teats. 

New laws, amendments, schools, and 
women's right: 

To each just cavse gave Douglass 
master might. 

This counselor of Presidents would 
stand 

Among the honored statesmen of 

the land. 

For Hayti’s isle his offices endure 

Beside the name of Toussaint L’Ouv- 
erture! 


On 
home, 

To vision glory more than ancient 
Rome, 

To scent the laurels gained in casue 
of Truth, 

To mourn the loved companion of 
his youth! 

Here o’er the Capital of Freedom’s 
World, 

He saw the glory of her Flag un- 
furled; 

His waning vision caught the starry 
gleam 

Beyond the sunrise on 
stream. 


Anacostia’s Height he built a 


Potomac’s 


His book is finished now, and all may 
read 

How one man rose *mid humble cot- 
ton seed 

To noble 
place— 

From Slavery to royalty of Grace. 

In Rochester his monument is found: 


stature, wisdom, honor, 
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That happy home where memories 
abound. 

Great hospitals and churches bear 
his name; 

His deeds adorn the highest halls of 
fame. 

But best of all, a grateful people 
raise 

Their voice in Freedom and their 
Song of Praise, 

While peoples still ir darkness, from 
afar, 

Cen vision hope in Freedom’s Morn- 
ing Star! 
—ALBERT CHARLES NORTON 

Daniel 12: 1,2 

5629 Thomas Avenue 

Philadelphia 43, Pa. 

September 7, 1952 

Inscribed to the 

GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 

Memorial Foundation 


And all Lovers of True FREEDOM 


Radio and Television Rights reserved 


by the Author 





Negro in Texas 


(Continued from Page 107) 
gro particularly in America. Depend- 
able continuity as the watch word of 
the new search for documentation 
might make it possible for us to af- 
ford the maturity of a_ definitive 
hypothesis in presenting the past of 
the Negro to an ever interested and 


increasingly creatively _ receptive 
America. 
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LETTER 


RE: That controversial report on 
Washington, D. C., school integra- 
tion. 

I cannot help but feel that the 
four Southern congressmen who au- 
thored this report have done a dis- 
tinct service to this country, but not 
intentionally, I’m afraid, and 
tainly not the service they intended. 


cer- 


These “Southern Gentlemen” have 
given excellent publicity to some 


things that sociologists and other ex- 
perts have been trying to spotliglit 
for years, namely, the potentially dis- 
astrous effects of segregation, to say 
nothing of the tremendous cost of 
supporting it. Although the motives 
of the “Southern Gentlemen” were 
certainly not the purest. the infor- 
mation, actual and implied, to be 
gained from this report are signifi- 
cant. Before we proceed, however, 
it will be necessary to destroy any 
illusion that the conclusions of the 
congressmen are concomitant with 
any facts brought out. Also, and 
most important, the facts, as such, 
referred to here in connection with 
the report. constitute a very minor 
portion of that report, and do not 
in any wise support the conclusions 
drawn by the Southern congressmen. 
The report itself is a shameless dis- 
tortion of these few facts, and is 
loaded with prejudice, ridiculous 
conclusions, and presumptious state- 
ments of personal opinion, designed 
to give the ring of truth to the report 
whole, and its “recommenda- 
tions.” It is propagandising at the 
lowest level. The old trick of sprink- 
ling misleading statistics throughout 
a piece of propaganda in an attempt 
to establish its credibility has been 
shamefully used in this report, and 
it is my hope that the public will 
see througk it. 

The initial proposition that these 
men supposedly started out to dem- 
onstrate was that the “sudden” in- 
tegration of the Washington schools 
has had undesirable effects, created 
problems, and caused readjustments 
in the setup of classes, to the detri- 
ment of all students concerned. 
BUT, the conclusion that they had 
“decided” to reach beforehand was 
that integration began “too abrupt- 


as a 


ly”. could not be contained, and RE- 
segregation was the only solution. 

When someone sets up a conciu- 
sion then begins selecting and tail- 
oring information to attempt a 
“proof” of that conclusion, he is 
merely demonstrating the complete 
worthlessness of both his method and 
his information. The basis of all 
scientific investigation is diametri- 
cally opposed to such a method. 
Such methods have been used by 
tyrants, and _ propagandists 
since time began. 

Now let us glean some facts from 
this report and see for ourselves just 
what logical conclusions are appar- 


bigots, 


ent: 

ONE: A number of white residents 
are moving out of the metropoli- 
tan district. 

CONCLUSION: In_ itself, no 
irgument against integration. 

TWO: have 
problems on their hands and some 
fecl unable to cope with them. 

CONCLUSION: In itself, no vaild 


argument against integration, but 


valid 


Some teachers some 


rather a reflection on the system 
and some of its personnel. 

THREE: There his been an increase 
in some behavior problems. 

CONCLUSION: Based on experi- 
ence, such fluctuations occur in any 
major regrouping. No valid argu- 
ment against integration. 

FOUR: Some students are integrated 
on levels not commensurate with 
their learning to date. 

CONCLUSION: Based on experi- 
ence, such disparities occur in any 


r2grouping. No valid argu- 


major 

ment against integration. 

(li is significant to note here that 
the with a 
Southern 
chiefly only 
segregation! ) 

Let 
ments: 


committee chairman, 


counsel used 


- 
favor ol 


lawyer as 
witnesses in 


us analyze the above staie- 


Two reasons are apparent for the 
that 
many white people object to having 
their children sit in the same class- 
rooms with Negroes: that statements 
No. 3 and No. 4 are a cause. Now 
the conclusions of the committees 
Southern members as to these 


existence of statement No. IL: 


f 
1our 


two statements is that the Negro has; 


some sort of racial characteristic 
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that causes his ability to learn, to 
grasp problems, to understand things. 
to be socially responsible, etc. to be 
less than that of the white race. This 
report, and these conclusions blat- 
antly seek to upset conclusions 
reached by years of scientific investi- 
gation in the fields of sociology, an- 
thropology, education, and psychol- 
ogy, and known to any student in any 
reliable college in the courtry. To 
answer such a deliberate lie is but 
to dignify it. 

It is commonly known that the 
socio-economic background: of a 
group leaves a mark that cannot be 
erased overnight, and is the real rea- 
any temporary 
that occur during any major regroup- 
ing in the social stratas. Thus we 


son for disparities 


have the misleading “statistics” 
found in the “report.” 
Statements No. 3 and No. 4. to 


whatever degree they exist, are then, 
actually PRODUCTS OF THE VERY 
SEGREGATION THAT THE 
SOUTHERN CONGRESSMEN AD. 
VOCATE! In_ those that do 
show a temporary inability to “keep 
up” we must look to social and psy- 
chologic findings, and not to the 
misleading statistics of various tests, 
etc. given to SELECTED groups. 
Segregation will only enlarge such 
problems, while planned integration 
will erase them. For example, the 
cases where some tenth grade stu- 
dents showed reading levels of lower 
grades, it has certainly been estab- 
lished through sources, in this case 
reliable, that overcrowding and dis- 
crimination, and less able personnel, 


cases 


poorer management of Negro 
schools, and adverse environmental 


factors, are the cause. There is abso- 
lutely no basis in fact for any other 
conclusion, but of course such testi- 
mony was not permitted by the hon- 
orable “Southern Gentlemen” of the 
committee. One proof of such con- 
clusions can easily be established, 
for instance, by results of Army in- 
telligence tests, which showed thous- 
ands of Negro individuals and groups 
to have higher 1.Q.’s than some 
whites supposedly at the same edu- 
cational level. 

Of course, due to major regroup- 
Washington 
disparities exist, as 


ng om schools sone 


problems and 
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they do in any major regrouping in 
any social strata, but it is certainly 
that this is no argument 
against integration as the Southern 
congressmen would have us believe. 
The transition to integration is some- 
thing that must be done, and certainly 
can be done, as has been ably demon- 
strated for years in Northern schools. 
Southern congress- 


blind to this 


a fact 


Apparently the 
men are completely 
fact. 

Speed is not the question, 
rather it is the THE USING 
AVAILABLE MACHINERY 
with the changeover. TO REsegre- 
gate would be to take a step in a 
backward direction, and certainly in- 
telligent Americans must realize this. 
The social, socio-economic, and psy- 
chologic factors mentioned here are 
certainly the answer to the question, 
“Why do these school integration 
problems exist at all?” These factors 
coupled with the few facts brought 
to light by the report, disprove to a 
complete degree every single conciu- 


but 
OF 


to cope 


sion in the report, and give the lie 
to them so clearly. It is certain in this 
respect that these congressmen have 
done a distinct service to the public, 
in their attempt to mislead the public 
that boomeranged! 

They have proven that segregation 
provides an opportunity to create 
an artificial “White Supremacy” doc- 
trine, and to make it seem believable 
by falsely claiming that segregation 
was the only solution to a situation 
where there was a 
the first place! The big lie, of course, 
is the statement that implied the su- 


“superiority” in 


periortty existed inherently! And 
since many people are prone to 
“judge a book by its cover”, their 


witnessing the environment of the 
African Negro and his stage of cul- 
tural progress gave superficial be- 
lievibility to the lie! 

Let it be constantly kept in mind 
that integration as a whole IS work- 
ing in Washington, and that the pic- 


ture painted by the Southern con- ~ 


gressmen is a terribly exaggerated 
one based on method and testimony 
that would turn a decent lawyer's 
stomach. 

This then is my conclusion: “Inte- 
gration in Washington schools was 
not “too hasty,” but rather LITTLE 


PROVISION WAS MADE TO AN- 
TICIPATE SOME RESULTING 
PROBLEMS, AND THAT THIS IS 
A RESUULT OF POOR PLANNING 
AND ATITUDE, AND NOT THE 
RESULT OF THE INTEGRATION 
ITSELF, OR THE CHARACTER 
OF THE NEGRO STUDENTS.” 


Obvious recommendations, of 
course, would be the same as those 
that are being practiced daily in 
schools all over the country, especi- 
ally in June and February; namely, 
additional attention and supervision 
regarding any problem that occurs 
as a result of major regrouping. Sep- 
arate classes, temporarily, for certain 
individuals, with social and psycho- 
logical counseling where necessary. 
It should be noted that Washington 
schools were handling these problems 
well and bringing them to successful 
conclusions long before the commit- 
tee was ever formed. 


The situation that this report indi- 
rectly helped publicise, (and this was 
the only good constructive thing to 
come out of the whole affair) was 
the condition forced 
upon the Negro by the white race. 
Of course, the underlying vicious- 


ness and the lengths to which respon- 
(?) 


socio-eonomic 


sible members of our society 
will go to attain their hateful, tyran- 
nical ends, was well publicised. To 
bring this out into the open puts 
these Congressmen and their adher- 
ents into the same class as the John 


Kaspars of the world! 


I would recommend to these con- 
gressmen and to anyone who sincere- 
ly feels that there are potential dan- 
gers in the forms of hate and segre- 
gation like these men support and 
promote, to work towards the follow- 
ing ends: 

1. Increased health, education, and 
welfare to areas needing same. 

2. Increased opportunity for the 
Negro and abolishment of all dis- 
cyiminatory practices. 

3. Studies of any of the thousands 
of areas that have successfully inte- 
grated. 


4. A program of public education 
on the subject of segregation, inte- 


gration, Negro-White relationships, 
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etc., presenting the Negro in a fair, 
factual manner. 

5. A determined effort, a sincere 
effort on the part of clergymen and 
public officials to bring the proper 
understanding of the problems to the 
man-on-the-street, and certainly to 
parents, teachers and students. 

These recoramendations are given 
as general good policy, not intending 
to infer that any problems of serious 
proportions exist in Washington 
schools specifically. In fact, the 
weight of reliable evidence indicates 
that no such problem exists that 
would justify any investigation, and 
that the travesty imposed upon the 
people by certain “Southern Gentle- 
men” is reminiscent of the Nazi po- 
groms against the Jew, to prove Ary- 
an superiority ! 

One should not lose sight of the 
fact that the “Blackboard Jungles” 
of our national school systems are 
largely found in white areas! The 
machinery is available to solve any 
problem the committee claims exists. 
And the intention to make vigorous 
use of this machinery, with a sincere 
effort to make integration work 
smoothly, should certainly NOT be 
abandoned as the “Southern gentle- 
men” recommend! 

In my conclusion, may I strongly 
suggest that one study the “Apar- 
theid” policies of the South African 
government, compare them with the 
thinking of these Southern congress- 
men, then ask them, “Whither would 
you have us go?” 

J. E. Byrd 
1333 St. Patrick St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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.»» TANNER... 


(Continued from Page 98) 


This scene so vividly and moving- 
ly described, made an indelible im- 
pression on Tanner and consequently 
one of his most successful paintings 
is titled “Flight Inte Egypt.” 

Henry Tanner's long search and 
development began when he was a 
youth in Philadelphia. As a boy he 
felt the when he by 
chance came upon a painter busy at 
work on a Fairmount Park 
Little did this nameless artist 
know that his efforts would inspire 
a youth to seek the pinnacle of ex- 
pression in painting. 


surge of art 


land- 


scape. 


Later Tanner became interested in 
marine motifs and still later under 
N. Ness. he de- 


cided to become a painter of animals. 


the influence of J. 





These boyhood experiments, a de- 
lightful phase of development, served 
Later in his mature work 
and animal 


him well. 
Tanner utilized water 
motifs with striking effect. 

While a student at the Pennsyl- 
Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Tanner came under the influence of 
Eakins who is best 


vania 


Thomas Eakins. 
remembered for his large canvases, 
“The Clinic of Dr. Agnew” and the 
“Clinie of Dr. Gross.” did much to 
encourage Tanner as he sought to 
lay the foundations of his career. 
Much later Eakins painted a por- 
trait of his most famous pupil which 
in the opinion of the writer is one of 
the finest portraits to come from 
The picture ranks 
high in American portraiture of its 
time (1907). And Eakins who knew 
Tanner as a personal friend, as well 


Eakins’ studio.* 
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as a fellow painter, was able to cap- 
ture with mowing sincerity Tanner's 
distinguished air and charm, char- 
acteristics which elude 
the artist craftsman as he attempts 
them on canvas. 


some times 


to portray 
excellent 
trayal of Tanner’s physical likeness, 


Besides being an por- 
Eakin’s painting is an aesthetic docu- 
ment after all 
said about technique and style is 


which has been 


the vital, essential element in art. 


Tanner studied at the Academy 
from 1884 to 1888, and during this 


period of four years he never won 
Academy's f='lowships 
This 


is an odd fact, especially so since 


any of the 
for travel and study abroad. 


the Academy subsequently acquired 
his work for their permanent collec- 


tion. No doubt the authorities there 
later recognized their error and 
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sought to amend their judgement by 
making a Tanner acquisition. 

It must be remembered too, that 
during the time Tanner was a stu- 
dent at the Academy, vast segments 
of Americans felt that Negroes at 
hest represented the brawn of this 
nation and to accord him the same 
respect and Status as whites was 
unthinkable. beyond the 
This attitude prevailed, notwithstand- 


question. 


ing the distinction of Frederick 
Douglass, Francis E. W. Harper and 
The fact that Tan- 
ner never received a European fel- 


a host of others. 


lowship from the Academy is a sad 
manners 
however. 


commentary on American 


and morals of the time. 
this bit of misfortune may have given 
him greater incentive to surpass and 
tower above the average gifted stu- 
dent. 

Acad- 


emy gave Tanner broader insight into 


Four years of study at the 
the problems of painting, however. 
after this period of study, somew hat 
embittered, he South to At- 
lanta, Georgia where he was engaged 
in two careers simultaneously. He 
was associated with Clark University 
“drawing 


went 


for two sessions teaching 
mostly to teachers” and he opened 
“a modest photography shop” which 
augmented his meager teaching sal- 
ary. 

His stay in the South was not a 
calm, idle exile, but a period of 
diligent search for a theme. Recog- 


nition did not come at once, how 
ever. his first commission was a por- 
trait of 
lanta. 

first 
a work of art. 


that 


Professor Crogman of At- 
this 


as unsuccessful as 


Tanner later evaluated 
commission 
It can be concluded 


Tanner's stay in the South was 


a period of. grasping for a substan- 


tial course to apply his talents. As 
events bear out, he did not find his 
ceneral theme among the broad mass 
of Negroes of the South, but thou- 
sands of miles away among the Sem- 
ites of the Near East. 

Soon after 1891, Tanner sailed foi 
Europe, his specific destination be- 
ing Rome. ‘Needless to say. Rome 
was and still is one of the great art 
capitals of the world. Students of 
architecture, painting, sculpture, mu- 
sic, and literature flock there to ab- 
sorb the classic remains of a dead 


world. Tanner one of those 
students who wanted to see Rome 
firs. His boat landed him at an 
English seaport. and after a brief 
stay in London. he took the boat 
train for Paris where the buoyant 
frivolity and wsthetic air subdued his 
immediate desire to visit Italy. Tan- 
ner settled in Montparnasse and en- 
rolled in the Academie Julian. 

After intensive study and painting 
in Paris and travel in the Near East. 
honors, one after another were pre- 
sented to Tanner. The French Gov- 
ernment gave him medals and _ pur- 
chased his pictures. Tanner's repu- 
tation was made. His place in art 
history was secure. _Even in Ameri- 
ca he was acclaimed and intelligent 
Negroes everywhere felt a deep sense 
of pride at the mention of his name. 
They maintained this emotion even 
though they rarely purchased his 
work.® 


was 


Tanner's Contribution To Art 

A very proper question arises: 
What has a particular painter con- 
tributed to the field of ari? This 
problem can be approached from 
two standpoints, wsthetics and tech- 
nique. 

In the art of Tanner a very posi- 
tive contribution has been handed 
down to us. His paintings are not 
only esthetic documents, but they 
reflect a mastery of technique, in- 
vention, as well as a highly success- 
ful attempt at Biblican documenta- 
tion and illustration. 

If one examines the whole range 
of Tanner’s work, one will discover 
that Tanner explored numerous as- 
pects of life as motifs, however, he 
Indeed. nu- 
types 


was rarely a portraitist. 
individual 
remain, however, they were generally 
details for his larger canvases. 

Animals, peasant types, landscapes 
and Jewish figures are motifs which 
Tanner utilized with a high degree of 
skill and success. This causes one to 
wonder why formal portraits were 
so lacking in so versatile an artist. 
His brief writings, highly interpre- 
tive as they are, give little hint to 
this aspect of his art. 

The late Dr, Alain Locke stated in 
a number of his writings that in 
America there should have developed 
a distinct school of Negro art. He 


merous studies of 
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felt that the Negro’s rich cultural 
past coupled with his turbulent in- 
ter-racial experience in America, war- 
rants the establishment of such an 
art. 

As for Tanner. Locke has written. 
he “ ... should have become the 
path breaker in an art documenting 
Negro life.”° Much can be said in 
support of Dr. Locke’s point of view. 
however, it is the firm opinion of the 
writer that it is not the provence of 
critics to say what a painter should 
paint. Painters. like other artists 
must say what they have to say in 
their own way and through the me- 
diums and motifs of their 
The work of a painter must not be 
prescribed, for if it is, it will not 
be art but simply a slavish allegience 
to the whims of theorists. 


choice. 


Duncan Phillips in his brief com- 
mentary on the work of Derain quotes 
another writer who says: “your true 
artist is never found consciously and 
morally bent on recording his period 
and environment but expressing him- 
self and that he cannot help doing.” 

This point of view supports Tan- 
ner in his highly successful attempt 
to mirror the Semetic world, a world 
which was and is as dynamic as the 
one from which he sprung, and one 
which is exerting powerful influences 
on contemporary policy. 

Without a doubt, Tanner was not 
psychologically attuned to the idea 
of race as we in America understand 
it, and the lack of influence of this 
concept is manifest in his work. In 
fact, when he was urged to come 
home and paint subjects close to 
American life, he refused to do so. 
Later he wrote. “I refused to come 
home and paint things I was not 
drawn to.” 

Some of Tanner's finest paintings 
of the American scene are of Negroes. 
“The Banjo Lesson” is a canvas in 
poimt, however, the Semetic world 
was the major influence in his work. 

Locke has said that Tanner “ab- 
sorbed brilliantly, but futilely a lap- 
sing French style.’ Out of this style. 
Tanner created an idiom of his own. 
He was particularly interested in 
problems of technique. 
mysticism and sentiment overshad- 
owed all else in his work. Tanner's 
interest in technique is manifested ir 


however. 
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his extraordinary adaptation and use 
of such colors as green and blue. 
These colors lend poerty and dream- 
like qualities to his work. This is 
a departure from the realism of his 
earlier period. 

The lighting effects which Tanner 
achieved in many of his paintings 
are technical innovations which make 
his paintings particularly pleasing 
and appealing. Tanner was an in- 
ventor. He utilized the age old Bib- 
lical theme combined with his almost 
limitless talents and gave us an ethe- 
real, mystical picture of the Holy 
World which is a welcome relief 
from the hard, grim, and sometimes 
primitive pictures handed down to 
us by Mediaeval Europe. 


A prominent genre painting of the ° 


American scene is the “Bagpipe Les- 
son. This picture portrays an elder- 
ly Negro sitting on a wheelbarrow, 
observing a youth playing a musical 
instrument. The picture, shows an 
definite Eakins influence. In 1878, 
Thomas Eakins painted a water col- 
or which he titled “Negro Boy Danc- 
ing.” Eakins’ picture portrays three 
Negroes, one dancing, one playing 
the ‘banjo and one looking on. The 
two paintings are similar in subject 
matter as well as composition. Un- 
fortunately, neither Tanner or Eakins 
had much to say in the area of Ne- 
ero genre painting. 

A companion picture to the “Bag- 
pipe Lesson” is the “Banjo Jesson.” 
This picture is a sensitive portrayal 
of a young Negro being taught the 
rudiments of the art of banjo play- 
ing. These pictures, the property 
of Hampton Institute are two major 
representations of Tanner’s Ameri- 
can period, which ended around 1890 
or 1891. They also portray very 
vividly the transmission of music 
culture from one generation to an- 
other. 

Margaret Just Butcher, in her re- 
cent work, “The Negro in American 
Culture” intimated that perhaps Tan- 
ner would not have achieved fame 
and distinction had it not been for 
the beneficience of the Hartzell fam- 
ily. She says”... but for the pa- 
tronage of . . . Bishop Hartzell and 
his wife, Tanner might never have 
become more than a mediocre teacher 
of art.” 


The writer doubts this point of 
view. After reviewing Tanner’s life 
and accomplishments, there seemed 
to have been no really significant 
obstacles to block his progress. It 
is true that in the America of Tan- 
ner’s day, any Negro engaged in the 
arts was considered presumptious to 
say the least, however, Tanner sought 
a much broader sphere of recogni- 
tion and influence. I am sure that 
he would have eventually reached 
Europe and the Near East even if 
the Hartzell support had not been 
forthcoming. Tanner encountered 
many barriers in life and through the 
strength of his character he sur- 
mounted them. 

It must be remembered, too, that 
the lack of financial and moral sup- 
port are not unusual conditions in 
the lives of artists, particularly writ- 
ers and painters. Indeed, many 
painters never receive adequate fi- 
nancial reward or moral encourage- 
ment during their lifetimes, however. 
death often brings instant recogni- 
Van Gogh and Toulouse-Lau- 
trec are cases in point. 


tion. 


In writing about Tanner’s friend 
Eakins, Leslie Katz stated “the cul- 
ture he (Eakins) served rejected him, 
greeting his masterpieces first with 
abuse, and later (what is 
with neglect...” 


worse) 


Henry Tanner did not face the 
same problems as did Eakins, never- 
theless, their affairs might have af- 
fected their work, the development of 
their work, had they not had courage 
and individuality qualities which 
seem to characterize outstanding art- 
ists. 

Tanner at first suffered from a lack 
of patronage, Eakins, however, re- 
ceived financial aid from his engrav- 
er father. Eakins also was a teacher 
in acity he thoroughly enjoyed, Tan- 
ner, on the other hand, had to go 
away to teach in an atmosphere 
which did not have any considerable 
influence on his immediate or final 
style. Unlike Eakins, Tanner’s work 
was never rejected by his culture 
once this work became known, 

After considering the achievements 
of Henry O. Tanner one might ask, 
What does his life mean to us as 
citizens in a highly fluid, changing 
world? One answer is that his life 
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had far greater meaning than the 
highly significant art which he pro- 
duced. 

The fact that he was one of the 
leading personalities of his time in- 
dicates that genius is a quality which 
transcends the vague entity of race. 
Individuals of all groups and races 
need the proper conditions for de- 
velopment. Tanner did not find 
these conditions ripe in the United 
States for the fruition of his talents 
therefore, he went to the source of 
his inspiration and after diligent ap- 
plication he was amply rewarded. 

The fact that the French national 
conscience was sufficiently mature to 
recognize an individual who hap- 
pened to be a Negro points out a 
valuable lesson to the United States. 
Citizens must be recognized for their 
worth, no more. no less, and if this 
stand is adherred to, we will in this 
country, with its technical brilliance, 
develop a national culture that will 
last a thousand years. 

Tanner’s art will 
speaks to the spiritual needs of man 
of every age. 


live because it 
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RESEARCH SOURCE 
Texas Southern University, 
Editor, 
Negro History Bulletin. 
The attached information 
to you in the hope that it can be pub- 
lished in your journal or bulletin. | 


is sent 


am sure that members of your asso- 
know- 
ing about, and using materials in, 
the Heartman Collection. This is 
our means of calling their attention 
to the availability of these materials. 
RicHARD G. GRIFFIN, 
Acting University Librarian. 


ciation will be interested in 


THe HEARTMAN NecrRO COLLECTION 
or Texas SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


Texas Southern University invites 
scholars, and interested persons, to 
use the Heartman Negro Collection. 
This Collection, purchased during the 
early years of Texas Southern Uni- 
versity from Mr. Charles Heartman, 


a book dealer, is of enormous his- 
torical and educational value to in- 
terested persons seeking information 
on the background and development 
of Negro people, their contributions 
to world progress, and their impact 
on world culture. 


The Collection consists of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, maps, broad- 
sides, documents, almanacs, litho- 
graphs, oil paintings, musical scores, 
clippings, cartoons, and various cu- 
rios, dating from 1600 to 1955. The 
literature of this Collection. is not 
only devoted to the Negro in the 
United States, but contains informa- 
tion dealing with the background and 
development of Negro people in every 
section of the globe, where they have 
lived in any concentrated numbers. 
At present, emphasis is placed on 
the historical, rather than the con- 
temporary aspect of the Negro’s 
contribution to world progress, and 
his impact on world culture. In the 
future, more importance will be 
placed on contemporary aspects of 
Negro culture. 


The Heartman Negro Collection is 
perhaps the largest and most impor- 
tant collection to be found in the 
Southwestern section of the United 
States. Its place among other known 
collections on this subject cannot be 
determined until all materials have 
heen processed. Only then will it 
be possible to ascertain the exact 
nature of its contents and to make 
a comparison of the holdings with 
other collections. To date, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the items in 
the Colelction have been catalogued, 
and a cursory examination reveals 
the Collection’s enormous potential 
as a historical and educational Col- 
lection. 


There are approximately 15,000 
items in the Collection, of which over 
6,000 are books, and 5,000 are 
pamphlets, lithographs, newspapers, 
maps, eic. The remaining items are 
newspapers, unbound pamphlets, etc., 
which will have to have special treat- 
ment before being placed at the dis- 
posal of the users of the Collection. 
The old newspapers constitute one of 
the most valuable groups in the Col- 
lection ,dating from 1762 to 1900, 
and with three Negro newspapers on 
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microfilm dating from 1923 through 
1956. The materials therein form a 
tremendous and vast resource of his- 


torical data. 


The usefulness of such a Collection 
as the Heartman Negro Collection 
can be determined only by how well 
it meets the use and need of its users. 
Because of the nature of the 
terials, the Collection is limited pri- 


ma- 


marily to users therein. Only on 


rare occasions will items be available 
for outside use, and then only 
through interlibrary loan. 


The Texas Southern University Li- 
brary welcomes any suggestions as 
to new materials to be added to the 
Negro Collection, with particular em- 
phasis upon manuscripts, letters, and 
personal documents. An intense el- 
fort is to be made in the collection 
of such items, and all persons know- 
ing of the availability of any or all 
such are encouraged to contact the 
University Librarian at Texas South- 
ern University. 


A mimeographed catalogue of the 
collection is being processed, and all 
interested parties are urged to send 
requests for one or more copies to: 


University Librarian, 
Texas Southern University, 
Houston 4, Texas. 


These catalogues will be mailed 
on a first-come basis as long as the 
supply lasts. 
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... TRUTH... 


(Continued from Back Page) 


states of Georgia and Louisiana? 

The letter of “Jim Bob Evans” is 
presented without further comment. 
It reads as follows: 

New Orleans, La. 
Jan. 12, 1957 
Editor, Negro History Bulletin, 
1533 Ninth Street. 
Washington, D. C. 

The man whose picture occurs on 
the cover of your Nov. 1956 number 
is no more a Negro, than a jackass 
is a horse. 

In the piece about Montgomery. 
Ala.. you give the number of cabs 
operated by Negro companies as 75. 

Not a cab was made or invented, 
nor even any part thereof, by a Ne- 
ero. Negroes have made nothing 
that | know of, originally, that con- 
stitutes in part, the gadgets of civili- 
zation. So far as I have been able 
to ascertain, he has contributed only 
one word to English, and that’s a 
word which is never used and even 
the Negroes now do not know or 
use. It is the word buckra (BUCKk- 
RA) and means white. 

Outside of his 
peculiar odor, black skin and wool 
the Negroes (the 
properties of his whole mental life) 


racial instincts. 


whole ideology 
is white. 

He is probably a thousand years 
behind the 
Idealism and Philosophy. 


American Indians in 

He is not classable with Japs and 
Chinamen. White Europeans were 
savages during early Chinese civili- 
zations, so were the Negroes in Afri- 
ca. The Negroes in Africa, except 
in So. Africa and North Africa, still 
are, and in the North and the South 
of Africa, they only get a limited 
culture as you do in America—by 
osmosis—as a blotter drinks up ink 

Now to hear you claiming the 
right under the Constitution to enter 
intimately and socially into the life 
of the superior race is utterly dis- 
gusting. You didn’t fight for liberty. 
You had no background from which 
ideals of government could be drawn. 
You did not even voluntarily come 
to the “land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 


You have no politics or even re- 
ligion of your own. You never hear 
(sic) a Negro carrying the gospel 
into darkest Africa. 


Why do not you supposedly “edu- 
” “fe a ° ” T ‘ 

cated” and “Christian” Negroes start 
take 
civilization to your forbears, along 
with Christianity. Oh no, 
would rather remain among people 
who have a deep rooted aversion to 


a colonization movement to 


you 


you, even as menials, if can 


get nothing better. 


you 


I have always been on the white 


side, being by nativity a Georgia 


Cracker, but these modern Negroes 
in segregated areas. | feel are merit- 
ing unlimited contempt by their ac- 
tions. 

If they had 
which they certainly have not. 
those who do not 


race, 
they 
want 


any pride of 
would tell 
to associate with them to go to hell. 

[ consider that the 
NAACP’s everywhere are already 
A Negro molest- 


hands of 


stained with blood. 
ing a white girl in Cleveland recently, 
went berserk. killed the girl and the 
and was himself riddled 

bullets. He 
rode on a white 
revolver bullets 
manufactured by 


bus driver. 


with police had on 
white man’s clothes: 
and 


bus; used a 


conceived of and 
whites. 

The NAACP’s fanning the fires of 
racial antagonism. doubtless heated 
up the mind of this unstable man, 
with tragic results. 


You know 


everything has its reaction. 


that 
that 
“there is no scope but that the im- 
moderate use thereof leads to re- 
Shakespeare. 


people should 


straint.”- 
Can you deny that you stink? 


Jim Bob Evans. 


Whether or not “I stink” depends 
on many factors my daily bath, 
my deordorant, my diet and other 
| have noticed people, in 
sections of a large city. who had 
body odors that were related to gar- 
lic in one instance and to other foods 


things. 


in another. These were people of 
non-Negro racial extractions. 
not say that | liked the body odors 
associated with these people; but | 
did not draw the that 
these odors were inherent character- 


I can- 


conclusion 
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istics of the races with which these 
people were identified. If | had done 
so, I would have considered myself 
more than slightly ignorant. Will 
Rogers once said “that we are all 
ignorant, but in different subjects.” 
It seems, however, that there is too 
much ignorance in regard to racial 
understanding. 
racial hatred comes from ignorance. 


The poison bias of 


In such a setting of ignorance. “in- 
tegration” is just a word, a form, or 
an ideal. It cannot be meaningful 
until there is solid racial understand- 
ing. The truth of Negro History is 
a formidable ancedote for racial bias 


potson, 
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$2.95 Post Paid 


Mail Check or Money Order to 


A. S. N. L. H. 


1538 - 9th Street, Northwest 
Washington 1, D. C. 











Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and _inter- 
racia; group ‘tudy. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use The whole 
role of ihe evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 


Buck. (8vo.) 643 pp. 1949.. 


EPPSE, Merl 8. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 

Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953 . $2.75 

Adoption 


Discount for School 
National Publication 
Company 


P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 














Mr. Stevens Rice 
University Microfilms 
313 N. First St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TRUTH ANECDOTE 


Below is a copy of a Negro History Release sent 
out by the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History prior to Negro History Week. Below also is a 
copy of a letter from New Orleans signed by “Jim 
Bob Evans.” It was the purpose of the Association’s 
release to call public attention to the need for a better 
understanding of the Negro, his status and his problems 
in an interdependent society. The letter from “Jim Bob 


Evans” is important only because it represents the think- 
This holding 
to false beliefs concerning stereotypes of race affects 
adversely our peaceful domestic relations and probably. 


ing of too many people in our country. 


in the long run, will endanger our national security in 
a world wheré three-fourths of the people are non-white. 


The Association is trying to get more people in- 
terested in wanting to know the truth about the Negro 
and the conditions shaping his destiny. The Association 
thinks that this is the starting point in the solution of 
racial problems. To promote better racial understand- 
ing is the purpose of the following call for the celebra- 


tion of Negro History Week: 


Dear Friend: 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History announces the thirty-second annual Negro His- 
tory Week Celebration February 10-17, 1957. The As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and History is a 
non-profit educational organization dedicated to the idea 
that the truth about the past of the Negro will result 
in better understanding of the conditions causine racial 
conflict. Those who know true history, including the 
true history of the Negro, will believe in the principle 
of basic human equality and will work to solve the prob- 
lems which cause racial discord. 


The Negro History story cannot be told in a few 
sentences as The for the 
Study of Negro Life and History receives. requests like 
“please send me all the information you have about the 
Negro.” It is a story of “moun- 
tains” of words to be found in libraries and buildings. 
books and materials about the Negro. It is a matter of 
raining bits of knowledge, day by day, to supplant un- 
founded beliefs and stereotypes. It is as subtle as the 
description of an Olympic Decathalon Champion as 
“the most perfect human athlete.” when he was the white 
Bob Mathias. and as the “burly athlete” this time when 
It is as brazen as the efforts of the 


some suppose. Association 


This is impossible. 


he was a Negro. 
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FOR BIAS POISON 


“councils” to justify lawlessness by spreading proga- 
ganda that the Negro is sub-human, and as simple as the 
understanding of the environmental causes of the present 
plight of the Negro. 


Negro History, like any other history, requires long 
and careful study. It is the hope of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, however, that the 
celebration of Negro History Week will cause some, for 
the first time, to want to know the truth about the Ne- 
gro, and will remind others of the need to acquire in- 
formation along this line from day to day. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, as the originators and sponsors of Negro His- 
tory Week, sells kits at $2.95, which give as much avail- 
able information as possible. The Association also pub- 
lishes the NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 8 months a 
year, THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY quarterly, 
and books and pictures on the Negro. Charles H. Wes- 
ley. President of Central State College. Wilberforce, 
Ohio, is president of the Association. 

Albert N. D. Brooks, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


For those who feel that Negro History has no im- 
portant part to play in the improvement of racial rela- 
tions, it is suggested that the letter from “Jim Bob 
Evans” be If “Jim Bob Evans” is correct, all 
hope for democracy in this country is dead. On the 
other hand, if the research of Negro History scholars 
is correct. “Jim Bob Evans” and all of his type are 
wrong. The extent of racial bias in this Country surely 
suggests that the truth anecdote of Negro History is 


read. 


sorely needed. 


It would be futile to expect to correct the false 
beliefs of “Jim Bob Evans” with the facts of Negro His- 
tory. He and his kind believe what they want to be- 
lieve in order to maintain a status quo. They forsake 
logic as easily as they ignore facts. For example, “Jim 
Bob Evans” says that the man on the cover of the Bul- 
letin for November was not a Negro. What does he 
Colored Americans 
have been legally classed as Negroes in Georgia and 


mean? Negroes are all colors. 
Louisiana merely because they have some Negro blood. 
Docs “Jim 
lives in Louisiana. think that colored people with light 
skins would escape the prejudice against Negroes in the 


Bob Evans.” who came from Georgia and 


(Continued on Page 119) 





